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RUINOUS PRICES. 


BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 


GeorGIANA Prescorr sat before the mirror; ‘But, Nell, what was the will?” 
in her dressing-room, idly twisting her soft fair$ ‘You and Arthur and I are left twenty thou- 
curls round her fingers and admiring her own : sand dollars each, grandpa fifty thousand, and 
pretty face, thinking, if the truth must be told, § the rest, nearly half a million, they say, is all 
that her eyes were the brightest blue, her com- : left to Harry. The will states that uncle John’s 
plexion the purest, her features the most deli- ; reasons for wishing the matter left so long were: 
cate that she had ever seen; and wondering; that he thought it would make a milksop of 
whether there were not more truth than flattery $ Harry if he grew up with great expectations, 
in all the pretty speeches poured into her ears, : and he wished him to be a man with his prin- 
night after night, at the balls and assemblies ; ciples well grounded, a profession learned, and 
which she graced. It was a tempting subject }a start taken in life before he knew that he 
for a reverie, and the important question of § could be independent of work, so he appointed 
pink or blue for the next ball followed it in her $a time when he would be twenty-five years of 
train of thought, and she forgot how time was ; age to read the will. Georgy,” said Ellen, in a 
flying as she still toyed with the clustering ring- : ’ lower tone, ‘‘aunt Mabel wasn’t mentioned at 
lets. $ all.” : 
“Georgy! Georgy!”’ The cry came in a clear, ; ““Oh, Nell! do you know that story? I can’t 
ringing tone from the foot of the stairs, and ; s get anything out of mother but hints; and the 
then flying feet came up along the entry, and ; ’ only time I asked father, he looked so — and 
to the door; and a young lady with a slight, § ‘ sad that I never repeated the question.” 7 
graceful figure, and a gipsy-like style of pret- ° ° «Yes, I know it; but the folks don’t like to 
tiness came in, her dark complexion tinted with ’ talk about it. Come sit down here near the fire, 
bright crimson cheeks, and her large black eyes : ® and I’ll tell you what I know of it.” 
radiant with some piece of intelligence. ; Georgiana drew up an arm-chair for her 
“Why, Georgy!” she said, impatiently, ‘why : cousin and another for herself, and prepared 
Were you not at grandfather’s?” : for a long story. 
Georgiana looked up with an air of bewilder-: ‘‘She was the only girl,” said Ellen, curling 
ment. ’ herself all up in her chair, ‘and -" go 
“Have you forgotten that it is the seventeenth ; of grandpa’s children; and, after her mother 
of March, and just ten years since uncle John 3 > died, they say there was no limit to the indul- 
J J y say 
died?” : * gence that grandpa and all the brothers granted 
“Oh, Ngll! Father never said a word about her. She was very beautiful, and the idol of 
it.” , ‘them all. Even after your father, uncle George, 
Sag forgot it himself! We all went, and ; >and my father married, they petted and spoiled 
there was no one else there, until grandpa sent : ‘her just the same as before. When they were 
for uncle Will and Arthur; but it is so far up ; all married but uncle John, uncle George died, 
here that he did not send for you, and, as soon ; and aunt Lola only lived a few months after 
as it was all over, I flew down to tell you the $ ; him, so uncle John adopted Harry, the only 
news. You know the directions were to open : child, as you know, and took him home. He 
the will ten years from the date of his death 3 was then two years old, and aunt Mabel became 
at grandpa’s, if he was still alive: if not, at 3 very fond of him. She was a school-girl, but 
father’s.” 3she was a perfect little mother to him. He 
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remembers her perfectly, though he was only ; been rather remiss in attentions there lately. | 
eight years old when he last saw her. She left } will make up for that at once. I will havea 
school and went into society when she was only § new silk for Mrs. Lovett’s ball, I can afford it 
eighteen, and mother says was the belle of her § now; and after that is off my mind I'll go make 
first winter. One night she went to a ball; they $ tea for grandpa.” 
were all there, uncle John and the rest; when ; Bonnet and mantle being arranged becom- 
it came time to go home aunt Mabel could not } ingly, Georgiana started upon her errand. Her 
be found. It was over a month before they } mother smiled approvingly, as she heard her 
knew that she had eloped with her music master. : story and her plans. 
She wrote to grandfather, but he did not even “Don’t send Arthur for me, ma; Harry can 
open her letter, and forbade any of the family : see me home,” said the young lady, significantly. 
to mention her.” “Be careful, Georgy. Harry is the very man 
“Ts she alive now?” to be frightened if you are ¢oo attentive. He is 
“I don’t know any more. It is twenty years; very fastidious.” 
ago, and they have never had any news about A nod and smile were the only answer to the 
her. Father said this morning that he thought : caution, and Miss Prescott went out. 
uncle John meant to leave her something, for } There was no one in Mr. L ’s large dry 
she was his pet so long, and he tried to make } goods store when the young lady entered. It 
grandpa forgive her; but there was no mention ; was the fashionable dinner hour, and the clerks 
of her at all in the will.” : were lounging idly behind the counters, or 
“Will Harry give up his profession, do you ; arranging the goods tossed over by the morn- 
think ?” 8 ing’s customers. The silk counter was the one 
“No, At least so grandfather says. His whole : which she had come to patronize, and, seating 
heart was given to his studies, and you know 5 herself there, she gave Bijou, her spaniel, her 
Harry is not the man to let wealth influence him } parasol to guard, and turned her whole atten- 
so much as that. By-the-way, Georgy, what a } tion to the important task before her. The 
eatch he will be!” ; ‘attentive clerk displayed piece after piece of 
«‘Are you sorry you have lost the chance?” ‘the rich evening silk, but some objection was 
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asked her cousin, laughing; for Ellen Wright § § found to all. 
was a bride of a few months. : ‘I like this robe,” said Georgiana, ‘very 


“IT wouldn’t exchange Archie for five mil- 3 Swell. It is a good color for evening, and the 


7? 


lions,” was the enthusiastic reply; ‘‘and, by- 3 : pattern is new; but the price is ruinous! 
the-way, he won’t get any dinner if I don’t go,{ ‘‘For us,” said the smiling clerk. ‘I assure 
for he always waits for me. Besides, he don’t you, Miss, I offer this at almost cost prices; 
know that he has married an heiress; and I must : and, as you say, it is really ruinously low.” 
tell him he is twenty thousand dollars richer{ A deep growllng voice beside him echoed his 
than he was at breakfast time!’’ And away she : sentiment. 
went, humming a gay tune as she ran lightly$ ‘I think the price is ruinous!” 
down the stairs. ; “There is a great deal of fine work,” said » 
“I was always a favorite of Harry’s,” mused ; ’ low, sweet voice; and Georgiana looked up. A 
Georgiana; ‘‘and he is with brother Arthur § $ young girl in the plain dress of poverty, anda 
constantly. Cousins certainly have a thousand $ child as poorly clothed, had entered, and Mr. 
chances if they will only use them. I can dress { L himself was talking to the elder one. 
now upon my own income as I choose without} Fine!” he said, contemptuously, ‘‘as if it 
hearing every new thing J buy condemned be- took any longer to sew with one needle and 
cause the price is ruinous. It is funny that ‘ : thread than with another. What did you say 
uncle John should have succeeded as he did in 3 you expected for this dozen?” 
everything, and all the rest been so unlucky. g “When I sewed for private families, I had 
Uncle William has just enough to be comfort- ; nine dollars for a dozen as fine as those.” 
able; and uncle George died poor; father is 3 “T never pay but three.” 
always scolding about hard times; and here } “Three!” The girl’s lips grew whiter, and 
uncle John has left half a million. Father often : : she looked sick with despair as the price was 
said that it was left in good hands for ten years, ; named. he our clerk said you always paid ® 
and would be something very handsome, but ; fair price.” 
that is enormous. I must do my best to win} ‘‘Well, Miss Impudence, that is a fair price. 
Harry, for it must stay in the family. Let me : ST do not allow any slurs; you must be respectful 
see! He is devoted to grandfather, and I have : or go for work elsewhere.” 
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Where? The dark recollection that she was 
in a strange place, and had vainly sought else- 
where, made the poor girl say quickly, 

“T must take three, if that is your price.” 

“Louise, see!” said the child, pulling at her 
sister’s dress. 
and a purse.” 

“Ask the young lady behind you,” 
sister, in a low tone. 

“Yes, they are mine; thank you,” said Geor- 
giana, taking them with scarcely a glance at the 
child, who went slowly back to her sister, and 3 
left the store a moment later. 

“Why did you not offer her some reward, 
Georgiana?” said a voice behind her chair. 
“They look poor!” 

“Why, Harry!” said the young lady, starting, 3 
“where did you come from?” 

“Home last! I have just been to dinner, and, 
seeing you as I passed, I dropped in to say, How 
are you?” 

“T will take the robe; send it to Madame § 
Lamode’s, for Miss Prescott,’ said Georgiana to $ 
the clerk; and, taking her cousin’s offered arm, 
she too left the store. 


said her 


* “Louise, dear Louise!” pleaded a sweet, trem- ° 


bling voice, as Louise Bergmann stopped at the 


‘*‘Some one has dropped a glove ; 
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é Louise, let me think!—let me think!” 
; Wondering at the trembling agitation with 
$ which the words were uttered, Louise knelt 
$ down beside the low chair and laid her head 
: down upon her father’s bosom. 
3 ‘‘Think,” she whispered, softly, ‘in all your 
$ trials God has still supported us. I am here!” 
; **Ah! but, my child, you should be elsewhere. 
’ You are fitted for a higher station, and it is 
: offered to you. Go, Louise! I can live! There 
: are public charities for such as Iam; but you— 
$ my beautiful! my darling!” and the tears rained 
3 upon the sweet upturned face resting so lovingly 

upon him. 

She spoke solemnly, 

‘«Father, do you remember the words of Ruth 
to Naomi? Isay them to you: ‘Entreat me not 
; to leave thee, or to return from following after 
: thee; for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
3 where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
‘shall be my people, and thy God, my God. 
’ Where thou diest, I will die, and there will I 
3 be buried; the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
: if aught but death part thee and me.’” 

’- «May He bless thee,” said her father, softly. 
’ «And let this be the last time we speak of 


I will never leave you, and 


: this, dear father. 


door of a small boarding-house, ‘what is the we can bear together what would kill us if 
matter? You have been crying ever since we; apart. Mrs. Mason, the lady in the next room, 
left the big store, and you have not answered ; sews, and she may tell me of some other place 


me once!” 

“Oh, May! May!” said the poor girl, as she 
sat down on the stairs and drew the child into 
her close embrace, ‘‘what shall I do?” and the 
quiet tears gave way before a passion of bitter 
weeping. 

“What is it, Louey? Are we ever so much : 
poorer? Won’t it worry father if he hears you?” : 

The question was well timed. With quick ; 
self-command the young girl restrained the ; 
rising sobs and controlled all outward emotion. 
Taking her little sister’s hand, she went quickly $ 
up the narrow stairs to the attic of the poor 
dwelling. 

An eager voice called out in German, 

“Children! Is that Louise?” 

“Tam here, father,” she said, answering him 
in his own language. ‘I am here!” 

‘“‘And you have taken the work home? Well, 
Louise?” for she was silent. 

“The price is very little, father. Only three ; 
dollars for nearly three weeks’ work.” 


“But, Louey,” cried her father, “how can we | 


pay the landlady ?—how buy food? Oh, my chil- 

dren! must I see you starve, or lose you?” 
“Hush, father! 

The good God watches.” 


All will come well at last. } 


3 to obtain work. In the meantime, we have still 
some bread and a little tea, so to-night, at least, 
i we shall not starve. We ask only for daily 
3 bread,” she said, softly. 
3 The night had set in. May was sleeping in 
3 her poor bed, and Mr. Bergmann was pondering 

over the uncertain future, when Louise went to 
: : Mrs. Mason’s room. 

“Good evening,” she said, as an elderly 

woman opened the door; ‘‘I must ask you to 
i * pardon this intrusion, but——” 
’ No intrusion!” said the woman, cheerfully. 
® «Come in. Come in! You are well? and the 
lame gentleman, is he better? Ah, I don’t speak 
very well English; I am German.” 
«Then speak German to me,” said Louise, 
‘‘it is my father’s language. I came to you to 
ask if you can put me in the way of obtaining 
> work. Let me first tell you how I come to need 

it so urgently. My father has been for several 
years a Violinist in the orchestra of a New York 
} theater, and he had a salary sufficient to support 
‘ us, not handsomely, of course, but still comfort- 
; ably. My mother, who died twelve years ago, 
’ when May was born, embroidered very beauti- 
tally, and that helped too to make out an in- 


‘come. I was only six years old when she died, 
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and my father’s companions, who were very ; Were @ new source of trial. Through March, 
fond of him, wished me to be educated for the } when every wind brought a chill, the invalid 
stage. He was very reluctant, but at last con- and child were glad to remain in even their 
sented. One of them taught me English and elo- poor home; bat as the long, bright days of May 
cution; another gave me instruction in French; } came in, they pined for the open air, and fretted 
another lent me books, histories, and works of } at the close confinement of the hot attic! For 
instruction. I went to a good school for eight ; May there was sometimes a walk with her sister 
years, and my father himself taught me music. Mo carry home work; but for the poor invalid 
When I was sixteen, they urged me to make my } s there was no relief. Daily Louise saw him grow 
appearance, and for the first time I learned the § ’ paler and more emaciated, and strained every 
end for which I had been taught elocution, ges- } nerve to procure for him some change from the 
ture, and manner. My whole soul revolted at } : dry, coarse fare which poverty sets before her 
the idea of such a life, and my father willingly ; $ victims. Long hours after night were given to 
heard my objections and promised not to force 3 : the fine work, until throbbing temples and a 
me to adopt it. Oh, madame! our troubles date : faint, sickly weariness compelled her to stop; 
from then. My father’s friends were angry at ; and yet the earnings were only sufficient for the 
having thrown away their labor, and procured : daily expenses. The dreaded blow came at last, 
his discharge from the orchestra. We tried to ; One morning, seeking her father's side as usual, 
obtain pupils, both he and I, but in vain. I she found him in a heavy stupor, with labored 
had sewing from a few ladies, but barely enough é breathing, hot skin, and rapid pulse. - Her heart 
to support us in the simplest manner. Still ; sank with utter despair. Where could she turn 
there was a concert occasionally and my father ; for relief? Where procure the necessaries which 
played, and we managed to live. Last summer ; sickness demands? 

my father had the accident which crippled him ; Mrs. Mason came to the room while she was 
for life. He had been at concert in a little {trying to rouse her father. The old lady was 
town some few miles from New York, and, com- ; glad to spend many mornings in the aitic, to 
ing home, there was an accident on the train. 3 talk in her own tongue to her lame countryman; 
They took him to the hospital, and there his and she had come for such a morning now.” 
right arm was amputated and his other injuries; “Ah, he is very ill!” she said, as she raised 
dressed. Last December he was discharged } Louise and bent over Mr. Bergmann. “You 
with a life-long injury to his knee, and the loss } ; must send for a doctor!” 

of one arm. We came here hoping—hoping— ‘“Tcannot! I have nothing to pay him.” 


well, never mind! J hoped for work——” and ; ** Ah, well; I know one that will wait. He 
then followed the tale of the search for work ; tended me for a long sickness, and never sent 
and the afternoon’s disappointment. ; his bill. I asked him for it, and he said to me, 


The kind-hearted old German’ woman shook 3 ‘It is paid.’” 
her head sadly. Louise flushed at the idea of submitting to 
You will not find any work much better “erst visits; but her own fears told her that 
paid,” she said. ‘Even embroidery is hard to ; her father’s life's hung upon her prompt deci- 
obtain and not very lucrative. However, if you } sion, and she signed to Mrs. Mason to go. 
can embroider well, I will try to-morrow to ob-} The time dragged heavily on, as she knelt 
tain some for you. I did it until my eyes failed.” } beside her unconscious father, listening for the 
“I have a collar and some handkerchiefs of } footsteps that were to bring relief. May was 
my own work,” said Louise, ‘which I can let $ dressed and stood near the window, terrified at 
you take as specimens.” : S her sister’s white face and the loud breathing 
The work was obtained; but the task Louise § of her father, and listening too for Mrs., Mason 
had undertaken was a fearful one. To maintain and the doctor. 
her helpless father and her sister by her needle} They came at last, and the young girl sprang 
seemed at first an easy thing; but a short ex- % > to her feet and stood by, breathlessly, while the 
perience convinced her of the bitter labor it § doctor took her place. He saw, at a glance, the 
entailed. Her duties as nurse to her father } cause of his patient’s suffering. The old injury 
were not light, for, unused as yet to his crip- § to the knee, the close room, and the low diet, 
pled state, and not realizing how often he called ; were telling now in this sudden illness; and from 
upon the patient girl, his demands were inces- $ ’ the hot face of the unconscious man the doctor’s 
sant. Little May was useful here; but no touch ; eyes went to the white one of his daughter. 
was like Louise’s, no hand so gentle and sofirm: ‘Is he very ill?” she asked. 
as hers. Spring opened, and the bright days} ‘He will need careful nursing,” said the 
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doctor, in a kind tone; ‘‘and you must not let ; weak fingers, quieted the trembling frame. The 
terror unfit you for it. I know these attacks ; skillful needle flew through the mazes of the 
are very hard to witness calmly, but you must $ intricate pattern, and she sewed busily until 
not tremble or faint.” : May returned. The child’s hands were filled 
She smiled. § with packages. 
«T am not faint, and I can do all you wish,” ‘Only look, Louey!”’ she said, in a glad whis- 
she said, trying to quiet her shaking hands and per, as she displayed her treasures. ‘Oranges 


? 
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quivering voice. 3 : and chocolate, and these little jars of fruits, all 
“Can you get ice near?” 3 for us. The doctor said you would not have 
May answered quickly, ‘‘At the corner, 3 time to go out, now papa was sick, and he gave 
Louey; I will go!” > them tome. Here is the medicine, and he will 


One of the few coins in the little purse was { come again this evening.” 
slipped into her hand, and she ran off on her} ‘‘What was the name on the door, May?” 
errand. “Dr. Henry Prescott.” 

The doctor saw that active usefulness wasthe} ‘‘ What?” cried Louise, sharply. ‘Oh, May! 
best cure for Louise, and he found her ample } : Oh, father! this is the worst of all!’ 
employment. The case was an urgent one,and; ‘Why, Louey, what ails you? Your eyes are 
it was nearly two hours before the physician so angry. Are you angry with me, sister?” 
left the attic. Mrs. Mason was away still, not; ‘No, no, darling! Henry Prescott! How 
having returned after sending the doctor. 3 foolish I am! He was an old man, and this is 

“T will take the little girl with me, if you are} not. His son! No; there was no Henry! It 
willing,” said the doctor, as he gave his parting 3 is mere accident. Henry Prescott!” 
charges to Louise, ‘and she can bring home the; The name haunted her. She opened a little 
medicine I mentioned, and learn the way to my } desk, and from among many letters drew forth 
office in case you want me. Do not let a mo- ’ one, of recent date, signed ‘‘ Henry Prescott!” 
ment pass if the symptoms I described occur. I Twice she read it; and then putting it aside, 
will come, day or night; and,”’ he added, gently, 2 she bent over her father. 

“remember much depends upon your own health. : ‘‘Never,” she whispered, ‘‘never will I leave 
You are pale still! Poor child! I can fully un- § you!” 

derstand that yon were alarmed; but I trust the ; $ ‘“‘Why, Louise, who wants you to go away?” 
danger is over.’ 3 2 said May, catching the words. 

She was alone again with her father, but a: ‘Shall we cook the chocolate for dinner?” 
new hopefulness filled her heart. The danger 3 said Louise, to divert her attention. 


was over. He was still unconscious, but it was$ ‘‘Ain’t it for papa?” 
Ss 


more like sleep than the stupor of the morning; { ‘No, dear, it is for you. The oranges we will 
and there was nothing for Louise to do now but § ‘ save for papa; but the chocolate you shall have 
watch until May returned with the medicine. ‘for dinner,” and she smiled as she thought 
“He spoke to me as if I were a child,” she ; how much the child wouid be benefited by the 
mused, as she took up her work; ‘‘and yet he ; nourishing drink. Her cheeks were pale, too, 
is not an old man, but quite young. He was gat the close and poor way in which they lived, 
very kind, so gentle with father, and so pleasant } ‘for she shrank from the companionship of the 
to May. God reward him!” : ‘rude children who played in the yard, and her 
Even then, though her heart throbbed quickly § ’ strength was not equal to the confinement and 
with recent excitement and her fingers trembled, ; toil of her daily life. Every task she laid upon 
she could not waste the precious moments, and § 3 the willing little hands and feet struck Louise 
she took up her ‘embroidery. It was a lady’s } ‘to the heart; but the incessant toil her own task 
cloak of white muslin, and the pattern was ; ’ entailed left her no choice, and much of the duty 
Parisian; the cloak would be warranted im- 3 Sof the limited housekeeping fell upon May’s 
ported when finished, but Louise did not know $ } young shoulders. Louise found that her fingers 
that, nor the immense cost at which it would be } must be kept white and pliable to accomplish 
represented; she only knew that every minute : her work, so she laid aside a small sum weekly 
must be employed to finish it in time for the $ for the washing, and the rest of the household 
summer opening, and to earn the small price : ; duties fell heavily upon May. 
which would be paid for it. The heavy blow of } : Her father’s illness was a long one, and the 
grief, the aching dread of long sickness, were no $ } young physician came daily. Many luxuries for 
warrant for rest. Work must be done or they ; the invalid he left, with such gentle courtesy 
would starve! That one thought nerved the ‘ that they were more like the delicate attentions 
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offered to a sick friend than acts of charity; : was a musician’s daughter, suddenly restored 
but little May’s cheeks were rounder and rosier $ for a time to the atmosphere which had sur- 
from the share she obtained, and the frequent $ rounded her former life. Her fingers regained 
walks she took upon one pretence or another $ their skill as they glided over the keys. It was 
with the doctor. soul music she poured forth, every nerve thrill- 
“Do you allow yourself no rest?” said the; ing with ecstasy as she gave free vent to the 
doctor, one afternoon, as he touched the work ; $ power of again making it. Like a child over a 
upon Louise’s lap. ‘I always find you busy. * newly- -found toy, she tried all her old, familiar 
If you overwork yourself, I shall have you for} music; German melodies of wild, weird sweet- 
@ patient next.” 3 ness; scraps of her father’s compositions; till 
“She is our bread winner!” said Mr. Berg-} the whole present faded and she was living in 
mann, sadly, as he turned his face to the gentle ; the past. One chord recalled a German song, 
one he loved so dearly. ; and she let her rich, finely cultivated voice fill 
‘I like to embroider,” said Louise, cheer- ; the air. It rose and fell in sweetness almost 
fully. ‘‘I only make work of what many rich $ painful, while the grand chords of the instru- 
ladies do for pleasure.” $ ment supported it with rich effect. The memo- 
“TI have a cousin who was wishing to find ; ries became too vivid. As the last note quivered 
some one to do some embroidery; and I told 3 on the air, the young musician let her head fall 
her I knew of a lady who worked exquisitely, $ forward and burst into passionate weeping. 
but I did not know whether she would do it for} Two gentle, firm hands fell upon her shoul- 
her : not. I am commissioned to ask her 3 ders, and she started and would have risen. 
prices.” : “Cousin,” said a voice she had learned to 
Louise flushed a little as she named the prices : $ know and to love. 
she generally received. The doctor fairly stared.; She looked up. An old gentleman stood be- 
“Why this is starvation!” he exclaimed; ‘I$ side her, and near him Dr. Prescott. 
beg your pardon, but I never imagined that this ; ‘*Louise,”’ said the old man, taking her cold, 
was such ruinous work. Will you, if I am not trembling hands in his, ‘‘I have come here to- 
impertinent, tell me what you received for the § ; day to claim you for my own. No, do not draw 








work on the last cloak you made? Another of : * back; I will care for your father and sister, and 

my cousins bought it for French. I recognized \ ¢ you shall not be separated from them. Let the 

it instantly, though I said nothing.” ‘ past be forgotten, for the future shall atone for 
“T received six dollars for it.” ; Sit. Thank your cousin Harry; for his we 
‘And she paid seventy-five! God forgive the } tion has opened my eyes to my life-long error.’ 


” 


men who grow rich thus upon human flesh and ; ‘‘But, mamma,” said Georgiana, that night, 
blood! Will you call upon my cousin, Mrs. ; pettishly, as she drew her chair to her mother’s 
Wright, No. 16 N street? I am sure you} side, ‘‘I don’t understand it all now.” 
will find her kind and just.” ’ «Why, my dear, after your uncle Bergmann— 
“T will call; and let me thank you for this § for we must recognize him now—met with that 
one ms kindness you add to so many previous § ‘ accident, he came here from New York and wrote 
ones.’ : to your grandfather to tell him about the chil- 
The next morning Louise called upon Mrs. } dren. Your grandfather replied, offering to take 
Wright; her father was better, and May staid the girls if they would leave their father; he 
with him. The lady was out, but had left a} could not forgive him for eloping with Mabel. 
request that Miss Bergmann should wait until } \ Louise wrote the reply, utterly refusing to be 
she returned. She went into the parlor and } ‘separated from her father. When Harry was 
sat down. It was very still; probably no one called in to tend Mr. Bergmann, he suspected, 
was in the house but the servants; and the} from the name, that they were his aunt Mabel’s 
grand piano stood open. It was over a year} family, and he tried to persuade your grand- 
since Louise had been forced to sell her piano, } father to go see them. He represented Mr. 
and she looked with longing eyes on the ivory } ; Bergmann as a perfect gentleman: but father 
keys. No one was near, and she drew close to } would not go; so, after a time, he concluded to 
it, as if it fascinated her. Softly, still standing, } get Louise to your cousin Ellen’s, and your 
she touched one of the keys, then another, and grandfather was to meet her there and see 
another, and finally, unconsciously, sat down } > how he liked her. They, your grandfather and 
before it; for, as the sweet sounds fell upon the cousin, went in together; Nell was out; and 
air, she forgot where she was—forgot poverty, } Louise was at the piano. You heard about the 
toil, and care—forgot everything but that she? rest.” 
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“So,” said Georgiana, ‘while I was ruining , The tall, handsome bridegroom looked with a 
myself by dresses to captivate Harry, he was ; fond pride upon the lovely girl, whose soft lace 
falling in love with a beauty in a shilling calico dress and pure pearl ornaments heightened the 
in an attic. I suppose we must all go to the charms which the poorest dress could nct mar. 
wedding.” The large hazel eyes and soft brown hair, with 

The large parlors of Mr. Prescott’s house were ; the pure complexion and graceful figure, made 
crowded with company, and every luxury that¢a picture which even Georgiana admitted was 
money could buy and taste arrange was lavished ‘ exquisitely lovely; “And I am sure, mamma,” 
upon the rooms. The folding-doors were opened 3 she said, ‘‘the lace was real Honiton, and must 
slowly, and the bridal party stood disclosed. * have cost a RUINOUS PRICE.” 
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AFTER THE STORM. 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





Tax clouds with their shadows have fied, 
The wrath of the tempest has ceased, 
The hills with the morning are red— 
The hills of the beautiful East. 
The crimson and gold of the skies 
Are kindling the valleys below, 
Dim forests, in happy surprise, 
Rejoice in the heralding glow! 


The sky wears a lovelier blue, 
The earth a more beautiful green, 
The streamlets are singing anew, 
The moments are calm and serene! 


How blessed to live in a world, 
Where Love, in a radiant form, 
Outflinging her banner unfurled, 
Shines after the pitiless storm! 
How soon we forget the wild wrath, 
The darkness investing its train, 
The dangers encircling its path, 
The roar of the desolate rain! 


The sun, with his splendor undimmed, 
Comes flooding the world with delight— 

With pictures no pencil has limned— 
With beauties entrancingly bright! 

The glory is stealing along 
To rivers and lakes of the wood; 

It wakens the oriole’s song, 
Thanksgivings it wins from the good. 


How many the tokens of love 
To recompense wearisome hours! 
Joys blossom below and above 
As blossom the Summer’s sweet flowers! 
But brighter the world of our hopes 
Where gather the loved ones of yore, 
No blight on its evergreen slopes, 
No sin on the radiant shore! 


It comes to my soul with a life, 
By hope all encircled with bliss, 
It strengthens anew for the strife, 
And Eden seems rapt in its kiss! 
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THE UNSEEN. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Axovrt us float the odorous gales 
That kiss the eternal hills of day: 
Oh! that the chilling fog would lift, 
And show our waiting feet the way! 


So we grope on, neath fogs of doubt, 
Our hearts in solemn silence bowed; 
While God’s eternal verities 
Are hidden from us by a cloud. 


We grope about us—seeing not 
The waiting ones outside our sight, 
Whose viewless hands are clasping ours, 
To lead us up the shining height! 


When lo! a kindling glory throws 
A sudden splendor o’er our way, 
And, slowly lifting, lo, appear 
The whitely shining hills of day! 


We may not know the chords we touch, 
That, glancing ’long th’ electric line, 
Flash back upon our sodden lives 
Some hints of peace and love divine. 


And yet not oft—nor yet to all, 

These prophecies and hints are given; 
Only as signals, sparsely set, 

Along the battlements of Heaven. 


; As clefted mountains sometimes hide 
Behind the vapor’s purpling drift, 
Till, pierced by Sol’s director ray, 
Their girdling shadows slowly lift: 


Yet some day, every waiting soul, 
Shall see the mists slow rolling back, 

And, freed from clogs of earth and sin, 
Walk calmly up the shining track! 
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HARRY’S WIFE. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 
“Marrizp!” become her home and already her relatives. 
There was a chorus of indignant voices, five $ She was a little blue-eyed morsel of a woman, 
strong, well-developed feminine voices, which who had been teaching three young ladies of 
made a shriek of that one little word equal to} Harry’s acquaintance music, drawing, and the 
the proudest effort of a locomotive whistle. 3 English branches; and while they were exerting 
Mrs. Grey put down the letter which con- their most fascinating powers to win the hand- 
tained the astounding news, and regarded each > some young lawyer, he was falling desperately 
of her four daughters in turn. ; in love with the pale little governess. Left an 
‘«Married!” she said, with an emphasis that § orphan very young, Elsie Smith had been placed 
sounded as if she herself, as well as her daugh- $ by her father’s employers at a good boarding- 
ters, needed to be convinced of the fact; ‘‘mar- : school, and supplied with a small income until 
ried to the daughter of a porter in a store. He’ she was eighteen, when she left school to sup- 
is mad!” S port herself. She was so small, so child-like, 
**Selfish fellow!’’ said Miss Maria, who was ; and so timid, that this would have been a difii- 
some years the senior of the culprit, and whose $ cult task, had not the principal of the school in- 
dark brown curls and rather too well preserved } terested herself and procured her the situation of 
roses had failed to induce any desperate man ; governess to the Misses Harding, who snubbed 
to ask her to change her maiden name. 3 her to their own satisfaction and Harry’s indig- 
‘No consideration for our feelings,” said } nation for one year; then, by discovering a letter 
Helen, the second fair maiden. ‘in her room from Mr. Grey, they found their 
‘‘She’s some low thing, of course,” said Lola, : 3 > charms had passed unheeded, while Harry’s love 
tossing her head. ‘‘How could Harry, with his } was fixed upon that ‘insignificant little chit,” 
refined tastes and habits, ever marry such a} and they dismissed her instantly; and three 
person?” hours later Harry found her disconsolately wan- 
Minnie, the youngest daughter, and the only $ dering about in search of a new place, and in- 
one younger than the much-abused Harry, said } sisted upon escorting her to church and taking 
nothing. Her first cry of astonishment had ; legal possession of her future welfare. 
been involuntary, but she added no comment { “Do you think they will be very angry at 
to the general outcry; for while the others were } our being married so suddenly?” asked Elsie, 
angry and loud in their complaints, she was : gently. 
silently suffering from the most acute grief.; ‘‘Why, pet, they have no sort of right to be 
Harry, her darling, her idolized brother, was $ ; angry,” was Harry’s answer. ‘I'll tell you 
married. All the tender love he had lavished 3 all about it. After my father died, some seven 
upon her delicate childhood, all the confidential } years ago, we were very poor for awhile, and 
disclosures he had trusted to her ear alone, } my sisters sewed and taught music, while I 
were now to be transferred to his wife, and : studied law with my uncle. We all supposed 
Minnie felt a great aching, desolate void as she $ him to be very poor, but he took my education 
thought of the loss of Harry’s best love. ‘into his own hands until I came of age, and 
“Harry wishes the front room to be ready ; very generously he conducted it. One day he 
for him this afternoon,” said Mrs. Grey; ‘‘they 3 fell dead in the street of apoplexy, nearly four 
are coming here, and, as Harry owns the house, ; years ago, and I suddenly became a rich man. 
of course we can say nothing.” : ; I was then twenty-two years old, and he had 
“I suppose he will reduce our allowance,” } * left to me all his property, including the house 
said Maria, discontentedly enough, as she fol- ; ’ to which I am taking you, and this property, to 
lowed her mother up stairs to prepare for the} our great surprise, was a very handsome one. 
brother’s return. ; ‘ He was my god-father as well as my uncle, and 
And he, meanwhile, seated on the deck of a} >a bachelor, my father’s only brother, and he 
fast sailing steamboat, was telling his wife of } left everything he died possessed of to me. Of 
his are, his mother, and sisters, so soon to 3 course, I sent for mother and the girls, and 











HARRY’S WIFE. 
settled an income upon each of them. Maria,; Minnie. A little sobbing figure in her own 
Helen, and Lola, are all older than Iam; but : room she was when he knocked there. 
my little bird Minnie is only seventeen, and for; ‘Why, Minnie, what’s up? Mother cross?” 
her I bespeak the warmest place, next mine, in} ‘No, Harry; but—but 
your heart.” ‘‘But what? Now, Minnie, they are all as 
“And they expect us?” ugly as furies down stairs, and poor little Elsie 
“Oh, yes! I wrote before we started for Nia- is half-frightened to death. I was depending 
gara, or mother would have been uneasy at my 3 upon you to make it seem like home to her!” 
long absence. They will have received the letter; ‘*Me?” 
early this morning, as they send in to the city 3 «Yes; she loves you already, because,” and 
for the letters every Thursday when I am away.” : he laughed, ‘‘she fancies your brother perfec- 
“Qh! Hal, I hope they will like me!” said $ tion, and she soon found out who was his pet. 
Elsie, earnestly. $ That’s right, cheer up, never mind the trouble, 
A merry laugh and look of fond approbation you can tell me about that to-morrow.” 
were the reply, and then the bustle of arrival: ‘It is gone! I was afraid, Harry,” and she 
made both leave their seats. ; came close to him, ‘that little sister would be 
Elsie’s heart sank as her husband ushered : loved less when you were married. There, it is 


‘ 
S 


her into the drawing-room upon their arrival. ; all out! Scold if you will, but love me, Harry.” 


Four more solemn-looking women than Mrs. Harry’s lip quivered, for under his tall figure 
Grey and her three elder daughters could not ; and frank, open face, he carried a tender, sen- 
well be imagined; and as each one coldly bowed $ sitive heart, and he was deeply moved. Softly 
and spoke a few words of greeting, Harry felt ; She stroked back the fair curls, and in the kiss 
the little hand he clasped grow cold in his, and ; She pressed upon Minnie’s lips she read truly 
saw the little figure tremble. His own heart : that his new love only deepened the old affec- 
was throbbing with hot indignation, but the ; tions, and she gave him her hand to go down 
habitual respect for his mother, and the chival- : stairs with a wonderfully brightened face. 

rous brotherly love for his sisters, kept him 3 ¢ “Elsie, this is Minnie!” 

silent on the subject of this insulting conduct. 3 Elsie felt two loving arms encircling her 

“Mother, Elsie is fatigued with our long ride } waist, and saw two large blue eyes looking 
from the city, and I am as hungry as a hunter; {into hers with a wistful tender love, and thus 
may I trouble you to order an early supper?” : received her first true welcome. 

“Maria, tell Catharine your brother desires 3 “T am sure you want to take off that dusty 
supper immediately.” : dress and brush your hair,” said Minnie, ‘‘so I 

Maria went out, and Helen followed her. ; Swill take you to my room. You are tog tired 
Lola looked up from her crochet work, and } to unpack, but I can ied you something. We 
something in the little shrinking figure softened ; are nearly the same size.’ 
her wrath against the ‘‘porter’s daughter,” for 3 «Twin giantesses!” said Harry. ‘Take good 
she said, ; care of her, Minnie!” 

“Mrs. Grey, will you sit here by the window? } ‘How lovely you are!” cried Minnie, as she 
It is cooler after your long, hot drive than the ; smoothed the folds of a full white muslin from 
sofa.” ; 3 her own wardrobe and fastened it round Elsie’s 

Harry sent a grateful glance across the room; g waist. ‘‘Ain’t it funny that we are just of a 
and, removing Elsie’s hat and cloak, let her ; size? That dress fits you beautifully.” 
soft bright curls fall round her neck as he} ‘Harry said it was his sister’s blue eyes that 
loved best to see them, and then led her to his made him look first into mine,” said Elsie. 
sister. ; ‘Don’t you believe a word of it,” said Min- 

“Her name is Elsie, Lola, and I am sure she : nie; ‘‘men don’t look after their sister’s per- 
wishes her sisters to call her so.” $ ; fections in such cases;” but she took the speech 

“Indeed I do,” said Elsie, gently. “ What § 8 ° into her heart to dream over and be happy. 
are you making? Oh! one of the new-fashioned 3 Tea time sent Harry up stairs to find the 
purses! I saw an improvement upon those § : sisters with their arms encircling each other’s 
medallions in New York; you must let me show 3 waists, school-girl fashion, talking with loving 
you how to do it.” ‘freedom, and he knew that Elsie had won one 

Lola’s heart was bent upon fancy work, and ; ‘heart from amongst those steeled against her. 
she was completely mollified at the prospect of ; Little did the bride guess the bitter feeling of 
& new stitch; and leaving them deep in the mys- § ‘ her mother-in-law, as she took the seat to which 
teries of hooks and loops, Harry went to find § Harry led her at the head of the table, one 
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quick glance arresting his mother’s progress 3 one look at the flushed face and staring eyes 
toward the same spot. He swallowed all the { was enough to decide that matter. Mrs. Grey 
wrath of his heart, but he resolved firmly that } was summoned, and one of the servants sent 
Elsie should have his will to maintain her in} for a physician. Two days later, Mrs. Grey, 
her rights; the love he hoped she would win : Minnie, and Lola were all sick. The fever was 
without any aid from him. 5 § contagious, and only Helen and Elsie escaped. 
Two months passed, and the family removed : ¢ Harry came home to find Elsie the head of the 
to their city home for the winter. All Elsie’s ’ household hospital. Helen was completely sub- 
gentleness, her beauty, her timid, silent attempts } dued by the terrible emergencies, and followed 
to win love, had fallen powerless before the 3 the directions of that clear little head in quiet 
angry, bitter jealousy of her mother-in-law and 3 obedience. All timidity was laid aside, but the 
the three elder daughters. She loved them all. 3 soft, gentle touch, the low, sweet voice, and 
She was happy in Harry’s warm love and Min- ; quiet step of Harry’s wife were invaluable to 
nie’s caressing affection; but the feeling of in-3the aching heads and fever-racked forms to 
trusion was forced upon her every day in cold ? which she ministered. Day after day of weary 
words, sneering remarks, or sarcastic allusions 3 watching, followed by anxious nights, drew Elsie 
to her obscure birth. Yet not one word of com-}and Helen very near to each other. Nurses 
plaint ever met her husband’s ear, or one sad ; could not be obtained from fear of contagion, 
look his eye. He believed her happy, and as ; and Harry himself did not watch Elsie’s cheeks 
the tyrants were guarded before him, he saw ; paling and step faltering with more tender in- 
no cause for anything but happiness. Minnie § terest than did Helen. And Mrs. Grey, Maria, 
was silenced by Elsie’s entreaties. Sand Lola? I cannot tell the agony of remorse, 
“They will not love me more if I make a the anxious suspense, with which they welcomed 
breach between them and Harry,” she urged, § the return to consciousness, and heard Helen’s 
‘and I only seek their love. Patience, Minnie! $ story of those days of delirium and pain. The 
I am trying to improve every day, and per- : gentle little hand that came caressingly to rest 
haps I shall find the way to their hearts some $ on their hot foreheads was covered with bitter 
time.” $ tears, and weak voices pleaded for pardon and 
Harry was away for the first time since their 3 promised love. 
marriage in New York upon business, and Elsie; None died! One happy day found all the 
was sleeping, when a frightened knock on her ; family once more assembled round the table: 
door startled her. : some pale from illness, some from long nursing, 
“Elsie!” said Minnie’s voice, ‘I am sure} but no harsh word, no cold look made Harry's 
Maria is sick; she moans and tosses dreadfully, 3 ; blessing a mockery; and when in a few earnest 
and I want you to call mother. You and I are 3 3 words he thanked God that they Were all spared, 
the only ones on this floor, excepting Maria.” 3 moist eyes turned to Elsie, and from each aore 
Sick! Elsie knew but little about illness; but ; went up a loving prayer for ‘“‘HARRY’S WIFE.’ 
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SPRING. 


BY FRED ANTHON. 


One song let us sing 
For the opening Spring, 


While the moonbeams sparkle bright; 


In festive glee, 
*Neath the old oak-tree, 
Oh! a song for the first Spring night. 


A wreath let us twine 
For the Muses nine, 
And a garland for the Spring; 
From the first wild-flowers 
In her rosy bowers, 
A wreath for the time we sing. 


Let the Ice King fear, 
For his end is near, 
And loosen his frosty bands; 


While the lakes rejoice 
At the Spring’s soft voice, 
And gladden the yielding lands. 


See! the rapid stream, 
With its silvery gleam, 
Sweeps down from the mountain high, 
Reflecting bright, 
In its joyful flight, 
The stars in the arching sky. 


Let the Spring birds’ song, 
With our notes prolong, 
To welcome the fairest sight 
Of the seasons all, 
Summer, Winter, or Fall, 
The joys of the first Spring night. 
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ALICE CARSON. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


‘“WELL, now, I hope you are happy.” ¢ been intemperate, and they set their faces 
My little wife said this, taking my hand in : against the wretch. But Alice was romantic— 
hers as I came home and told her the news. ; Alice was in love. It was useless arguing the 
“A good situation and a handsome salary,” } matter with her. The standard of my excel- 
I said. $lence set up in her fond, pure heart was not 

“And such a chance for me to go home. Only Sto be displaced unless the fortress should be 
think, Walter—a long, long year since I have} stormed by death. She was one of that kind, 
seen father and mother.” : no surrender while life held out—and she finally 

“And a good many long years before you'll § : ran off with me. Foolish, beautiful child! I can 
see them, yet,” said I to myself. ‘I’ve not got $ see her now, sobbing, but not with regret, though 
them to thank, at any rate,” I added, aloud; Sie had left the tender care of the fondest of 
“they tried to prevent my getting the situation, $ parents. Not long after they forgave her, and 
or rather your father did.” Stook her back into their confidence and affec- 

“Tried to prevent! Oh, Walter!” ¢ tion, though, as I could plainly see, they had 

“Yes; at least they had no faith in, and no faith in me. For several months all went 
would not help me.” : prosperously—then I was lured out West with 

“But what of that, Walter? J have faithin}my young wife. There business failed and 
you!” $ sickness came, eating up the small sum I had 

I had married my wife because she was so} managed to save, and the money Alice had re- 
beautiful. My love for her, though intensely ; ceived from her father as her marriage portion. 
selfish, was idolatrous in its fervor. There was } On my recovery, I was advised to apply to the 
nothing really generous in my affection—even } president of a railroad company for a situa- 
she must bend wholly to my will. In most $ tion then vacant—a conductorship on the great 
things she did, for her nature was as pliant as} Western route. I wrote letters to my friends 
the tender vine. and received some encouraging replies. 

Our friendship began in a romantic way.; ‘‘There’s one man can do you more good 
She, a mere school-girl of fourteen, was cross- $ than any other,” said a friend to me, ‘tan 
ing Broadway. A moment more and she would } : Eastern man who is on terms of intimacy with 
have been under a horse’s hoofs, but the strong } the president. I refer to Mr. Jonathan Love, 
arm of a man saved her. That man was myself. ; of B . As you came from that city possibly 
She looked up in my bearded face, and from ‘ you knew him.” 


S 


that moment, she said, she loved me. No mat- ; ‘Possibly I did,” was my quiet rejoinder; 
ter what I was or had been to her unreasoning § 3 “he happens to be the father of my wife.” 
heart—I was her preserver—I had saved her ; : Oh! then you are safe for the place. Write 
life. When she was only sixteen I was twenty- {him immediately. Meantime I'll say a good 
eight. The promise of her youth was realized; word for you, and use what influence I have. 
she was lovely as a dream. I meantime had : I think you are sure of taking a daily ride for 
been striving to be a man. Bad habits had $ several years to come.” 

fastened their terrible chains upon me years } ’ I immediately despatched a letter to my wife’s 
before, but I thought I had conquered them. § : father. By return of mail, sooner than I ex- 
I had lost two clerkships in consequence, and ; pected, came an answer; and this was the way 
Was now comparatively a poor man. My salary ; ; it ran: 

would enable me to support a wife in comfort, ; 

but it must be a frugal woman without extra-} Mr. Waiter Carson—Sir, I received your 
Vagant tastes. Alice Love was that woman. $ letter this morning, and was really sorry I 
Her parents knew from the first where her pre- $ could not use my influence in your behalf im- 
ference was, and discouraged her all in their { mediately. But knowing the important duties 
power. They represented to her that I was § S of the office, the great responsibility that falls 
poor—they learned by some means that I had 3 upon the shoulders of a man in that poe I 





800 ALICE CARSON. 
could not act rashly. I am aware that you; want you to go home at all. Your place nowis 
have indulged too much in the use of wine, and } with your husband, not with your parents.” 
till you inform me that you have taken steps to ? 3 ‘But, Walter, a visit, ever so brief—” she fal- 
reform, that you have hedged yourself round 3 tered, gaspingly; “you surely would not deny 
with some pledge or safe-guard, I cannot, as I: me that.” 
said before, do anything to insure you that ; “We'll see about it by-and-by,” I replied; 
office. As soon as I do receive such an assur- ; “Cat present I had rather not consent.” 
ance, I will, with the utmost pleasure, comply } > “Oh, Walter! you are cruel; you know this 
with your wishes. Sis the only time I can go, and that I have been 
Most truly and respectfully yours, g depending upon it for months. Are you angry 
J. Love.” 3 with my father because he wrote that letter? 
; § He did it for the best, you may be sure; he is 
I ground my teeth as I tore the letter in bits. ; wise and good, and some day you may wish that 
**No thanks to you, old man,” I said, savagely; ; you had done as he advised you.” 
“but I'll move heaven and earth to get that These unlucky words put me in a rage. I 
situation and give no pledge either. You hate ¢ ; said some frightful things which hours after I 
me, sir; you wish to humble me because your ; ? should have been glad to recall. Alice listened 
beautiful child, who might have won millions ; ; calmly, her face growing whiter and whiter, but 
as well as hearts, chose to become a poor man’s : all power of utterance seemed denied her. She 
wife. I’ll get the situation, but Alice Love shall : ; turned away with the strangest expression I 
never travel over that road—you shall never ever beheld on a human countenance. Her eyes 
see her face again.”  glittered ; her pale lips were pressed together 
I did not deign to answer the letter, neither ; till their very outlines were lost. I trembled 
did I guard myself with promises or pledges. } at the glance I met—I, a strong, firm man, 
In a week’s time I received assurances that the $ trembled; but my passions were ungovernable, 
place was mine, and Alice was made very happy. } particularly so as I had been betrayed into the 
Only that one bitter remark with reference to } weakness of drinking with a friend, who gave 
her father escaped my lips, and that brought me his congratulations. 
forth the sweet answer that should have satis ; The next morning I hurried away without 
fied me, ‘“‘But what of that, Walter? J have; waking Alice, who slept very soundly. I left 
faith in you!” Ah! better I should have bound : a note, stating that I should not come back till 
myself by a thousand pledges than have fol- 3 the following night, when I should be relieved 
lowed the course I did. ’ for twelve hours by an assistant. On my re- 
“So it’s really all decided,” said my little § turn, Alice received me very quietly, very 
wife, cheerily, seating herself at the table and $ sweetly—but the olden look of welcome and of 
pouring my fragrant tea; ‘‘and we are out of} love was missing. I was too stubborn to ap- 
the woods once more. How nice it will seem : : 3 pear to notice the difference in her demeanor, 
to pay up all those little bills and feel free $ ‘ and, seeing that my coldness did not seem to 
again! won’t it, dear? Then there’s the salary, $ annoy her, I bit my lips and nursed my sullen 
so certain to come. Ah! that’s the beauty of temper. After all, what shad I said that she 
such places—the money is sure. Only,” she} should treat me in this manner? It was na- 
‘added, with hesitation, a moment after, “I shall § ‘tural that I should be indignant at her anxiety 
pray you to be, oh! so careful—and for a great ; to go home—court the perils of a journey at 
while I shall be thinking of cars off the track, such a time as this. She was unreasonable 
and accidents of all kinds. But God will pro- : and knew not what was for the best—let her 
tect you.” g sulk—in good time it would all come right 
“You are a good little wife, darling,” I said, } again. 
feeling for a moment the great difference be-: It was time for me to go on my second trip. 
tween us. : ’ My wife had prepared an early breakfast and 
*‘And then, you know, the families of con- 3 ‘sat opposite me, eating little, pale, apparently 
ductors always travel free; what a fine chance ' * preoccupied. 
for me to go home! Oh! I do so long to see { “‘Come, come,” I said, as, turning, I surveyed 
father and mother! How soon may I, Walter?” ; the pleasant little sitting-room, (and a strange 
‘“‘Not this year, I guess,” I replied, banter- § pang that moment shot through my heart, ) ‘let 
ingly. $ us part better friends. Come and kiss me, and 
*¢You are not in earnest, Walter.” ; don’ t be angry because I think it best to deny 
“JT certainly am, and, to be candid, I don’t : ’ you what might cost you your life.” 
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«Iam positive I should reach home in safety,” ; would suffer for want of air, and asked her 
she said, gazing at me with a yearning glance. 3 once if I should open the window. She bowed 
“I have not told you, because I felt that our { assent, and the fresh wind rolled in, clearing 
circumstances forbade it, how I have longed to } the whole atmosphere. It proved too much for 
be at home with my mother in the time of dan- : her, however, and it was soon closed again. As 
ger! You won’t refuse me, Walter—you surely 3 the time came to show tickets, she would have 
won't refuse me now when my heart is so ach- } hers ready in her hand, but never once look up 
ing for the sight of my mother?” Sor change her position. Who was this strange 

“Alice, by-and-by,” I said, firmly; ‘‘say in; passenger? All manner of conjectures floated 
six months or so. Come, yield to your hus- {through my brain, as we fiew past fields and 
band’s judgment in this matter; don’t be like a S barriers of purple rock—through gorges en- 
petted child, angry because you can’t have your 3 riched by swinging vines and masses of orange 
own way. Kiss me and be good. Come.” $ and blue shading down their sides—or the bent 

She kissed me. Her lips were as cold as ice; : trunks of broken trees bending and nodding to 
her hand that I had taken trembled in mine; ; the rush anu whir of the engine—on, on, like 
put as I looked down in her face, a second time 3 : lightning, by villages set in vast wastes of 
that glance, almost of hate, the glittering eyes $ ; marshy land or level, tiresome prairie. I had 
and lips compressed, while a spot of red touched 3 8 $ forgotten everything—forgotten orders sent on 
either cheek! I was frightened, and as little 3 ; that very morning, that the train must stop at 
prepared for her cold reply, : a certain station for the accommodation of an 

“You will be late.” extra engine from Heston. Good God! My 

“Oh! no; I’ve a good hour yet,” I said; ‘ drunken senses had played me false—the sta- 
“but I am required to be at my post in fifteen $ tion was already passed, was a mile behind! 
minutes, and, as it’s a smart walk dom, I be- 3 The sweat started, in drops like blood, on my 
lieve I must hurry. Good morning.” ; forehead—the air grew like flames belched from 

I was so thoroughly indisposed that I fancied ; ; a furnace: four hundred and sixty passengers— 
my nerves needed steadying; so, entering a $ and a collision almost inevitable! The anguish 
convenient saloon, I took one or two strong : S of that moment, nay, of that second, can never 
draughts of brandy and water. Surely there : sbe told! I flew like a madman, and gave the 
was some infernal poison mixed with the dram, $ S signal to reverse. The brakeman saw danger 
for it fevered my brain and fired my blood. 3 in my face, and the engineer, struck by some 
Appetite called for more, and, before I was $ sudden impulse, (I little knew it was the distant 
aware of my situation, though I could walk $ i whistle of the coming train,) put on the steam 
straight and talk evenly, I was drunk. What 3 : to back her with greater rapidity. As yet the 
few wits I had were kept at work till the train § passengers were not suspicious. Remember, 
was under way. I had a strong cup of coffee $ s hardly a moment had elapsed. They looked 
at the refreshment table; that helped me some, $ 3 up from book and paper; they gazed out with 
and I found that I could attend to my duties, $ : Some appearance of interest, and wondered what 
though every few moments my mind was bewil- § s they were going back for. Oh! never since: 
dered, and I was forced to collect myself with § : that time have I been on board the cars and 
astrong mental effort. ’ felt that fearful backward motion without a 

One of the passengers attracted my attention $ thrill of anguish and an impulse to fly—to leap 
from the singularity of her manner. I had ; out; nor can I conquer the terror, though I am. 
noticed a small, delicately-formed woman get; sure of safety. Faster, faster—for men were: 
in a few moments before the train started. Ion the watch—faster the horrible monster with 
was standing near the platform and looked : eyes of flame was coming, slacking her, speed 
round to see who was with her. There was no } as, all too late, she saw the danger. One minute 
one near, and I concluded that she was alone. } more and—safety! safety! Vain hope! There: 
She was dressed in deep black. Her veil was : came a roar like thunder—a glare like fire—a 
very thick, and seemed purposely arranged in} sound like the united shrieks of a world of 
folds, through which a very pale face showed } voices—and I was thrown senseless backward, 
dimly, relieved by bands of thick, heavy black 3 : down—fearful leagues down—-it seemed to me- 
hair. She took her seat in one of the rear cars, ‘in that last blind groping for something to sup- 
and positively kept her veil down. Several ; port my sinking feet. 
times I passed and looked, I could not tell why; ; When I had partly recovered my senses, I 
but she never turned her face toward me—never ; found myself hemmed in with the dead and the: 
loosened the yeil. I began to fear that she! dying. Groans saluted my ears on every side. 
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ALICE CARSON. 
A Seiad, viele asl ‘of daylight | ene upon 3 ” was Seleegih ont Nobody would think 
me, and I saw where I was. The car in which $ : of taking vengeance on such a wreck as I, and, 
1 stood had been precipitated down a ledge of 3 ; trembling with eagerness to see my child, the 
rocks, and stood now on its end; I at the bot-: child of my lost Alice, I wended my way to her 
tom, held down, and miserably ereshed, by the $ home. 
bodies above me. These the laborers had been § They still lived in the same square I had 
some time removing, and as the last one was $ trodden, oh! so often, with my gentle wife. I 
taken off the red daylight came in. They lifted} almost expected to see her sweet face at the 
meup. I could stand, and, presently, with great ; window, as I stood rooted to the spot, and 
difficulty, walk a few steps. I staggered on, ‘lifted my eyes. Heaven have mercy! Was 
feeling, vaguely, that my fate was delayed only § Sthat Alice? No, no! I rubbed my eyes; I 
a little while. Half-stumbling over a body, 13 : staggered to the wall as I strove to collect my 
looked down. The woman in deep mourning ; scattered senses. Some one came down the 
lay at my feet—her long veil torn in strips— 3 steps. The long white hair of Jonathan Love 
the false band of black hair rent from the ; almost floated in my face. I caught him by the 
temples; and there, before me, lay Alice, my $ $ shoulder, gasping the name of Alice. He started 
Alice! God only knows the agony of that 3 back, stood for a moment like one turned into 
moment. With frantic cries of ‘‘My wife! my ‘ stone, and then, in a low, scared voice, he 
wife! my wife!” I cast myself down beside her. } said, 
“There was a faint moan—some warmth left in ; ‘*Are you Walter Carson?” 
the hand I held and kissed so passionately—-? ‘‘I am that miserable man,’’ I said, feeling as 
life was there—blessed, blessed life! I saw 3 if every word was choking me. 
‘them take her and bear her away. I followed : “‘T was just going to see about you,” he said, 
the crowd, blindly, my wild laughter making ; after a long, sorrowful gaze. ‘Your uncle has 
the very air shudder, my wilder cries appalling ¢ 3 died, and left you property in the South. But, 
the stoutest heart. The next morning, after an come in; Alice’s—your child is here.” 
elaborate notice of the accident, a paragraph; I knew he meant to say Alice’s child, at 
‘ran as follows: ‘ first. 


‘The man who had just.come on the road as : “Tt was her I saw then at the window? Oh! 
conductor—Mr. Walter Carson—was so stricken $ : sir—father of my sainted Alice whom I killed— 


9” 


with remorse for his carelessness, that he has : ¢ does she know her wretched parent lives? 
become violently insane, and was, this morning, : He dzew back for a moment, quite overcome; 
‘placed in the hospital. The wife of the : his features worked almost convulsively. 
unfortunate man expired at the house of her; ‘You must prepare yourself for sad intelli- 
‘father, Mr. Jonathan Love, last night, after’ gence,” the old man said, brokenly. ‘Alice 
giving premature birth to a living child.” Swill never hear you mentioned. Some strange 
Years upon dreary years passed away; but : casualty has marked her from her birth. She 
‘they were all a blank to me. I was forever $ cannot look at your miniature which her mother 
treading an endless train of cars—forever call- ; wore. We have never been able to overcome this 
ing upon God, as I called that eventful morn- } repugnance.” 
ing—forever beholding the fiery monster dashing $ The words fell like ice on my heart. I re- 
blind and headlong upon us, and I had no power : membered! 
‘to avert the always impending calamity. Atlast} ‘Our poor Alice begged me to convey you 
I awoke from this sleep of the soul; but with- {her entire forgiveness, and, also, to ask yours 
‘out memory for all that dreary time that had S for dissembling in the way she did. But, poor 
intervened since last I kissed my living Alice. } child! her heart yearned for us.” He leaned 
“Weak as a child, I could only gaze, for days, $ his head on his hands, weeping silently. 
“upon the white walls, the dreary faces, and } “Oh!” I thought, “if I had-enly given that 
wonder where my arms received so many scars $ assurance for which this honest man asked, all 
and bruises. Day by day I gained strength, Shad been well!” 
until I was able to hear the truth. Then 13 “Suppose I bring Alice to you,” he said, in 
shrunk with horror from going out into the} a changed voice. 
world again—I, a branded man. None could ; “Wait! wait!” I cried. ‘Oh! if she should 
recognize me, however—the fine contour of my } hate me!” 
figure was lost, gone the beauty that had seemed : «Time and love,” he whispered, ‘might work 
so noble to Alice. I was withered and shrunken $ wonders.” 
—nothing like the man of fourteen years ago. > I tried to prepare myself. Another moment— 
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THE PLEASANT THINGS OF CHILDHOOD. 

and the old grandfather entered with Alice. Oh: 3 child; but, although she grew so calm in my 
she was her mother’s self! I stretched out my $ presence as to give me her hand, and once even 
arms. : kissed me, (oh! I treasure that kiss!) yet the 

‘Darling, this is your father,”’ said her grand- $ : ° tremor and painful dislike were so obvious, that 
father, gently. She gave one piercing cry and : I could not consent to a repetition of the seem- 
hid her face in his breast. Then she turned ingly great trial. 
and gazed at me. Oh! I knew that look—the} Alice is now nineteen and soon to be married 
glittering eyes—the set lips. She could not ; to a worthy man. I see her occasionally. She is 
help it, poor child! The wild, passionate yearn- 3 mine, she is still my child—mine and Alice’s— 
ing of the mother, struck dumb by my brutality } and I feed my heart on that thought. I watch 
(for I can call it nothing else), and resulting in ; over her welfare—for father Love is gone to his 
a momentary hate that fired her whole being, § long home—and I have just risen from inditing 
had reacted upon her unborn child—and here $ a long letter to the young man who will call my 
was the bitter fruit of my blind passions. Oh! ° Alice his wife. 
wretched man that I am! * [need not add that I have told him my sad 


Again and again I strove to influence my * story as a warning. 
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THE PLEASANT THINGS OF CHILDHOOD 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


On! ’twas pleasant, very pleasant, For the brightest of our pictures 
To think ourselves so strong— Was “the glory of our prime.” 

To find the sunny Summer days How we longed to hasten onward, 
So beautiful and long; And to read the book of fate! 

To look upon the blooming flowers, Many times I heard you saying, 
The hill-tops and the sea, “It is very hard to wait.” 

And think the beautiful and grand 
All made for you and me; 

To sit beneath the old oak trees, 
And weave full many a plan— 
Telling what we should do and be, 

Nor adding, “If we can.” 


Then we longed to greet the future; 
But the past and present, now, 
Fling the shadows or the sunbeams, 

Day by day, upon each brow. 
Never now beyond the present 
Would we turn an anxious glance— 
Oh! the changes, oh! the changes, 
As the fleeting years advance! 
If we live but well and wisely, 
Till we reach the other shore— 
Oh! we need not fear the future, 
Or be anxious any more. 


Oh! the glowing, glowing pictures 
That imagination wrought! 

Oh! the glory and the beauty 
Hope and Fancy lent to thought! 

Then our young hearts were impatient 
For a swifter tide of time; 
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A CHILD’S QUESTION. 
BY GEORGE COOPER 


Yet, though fifty years had past, 
I should not forget the day— 


Writ she not be cold, dear mother, 
Lying out there all alone, 
Now the snow around is falling, 


“ Not forget my sister, mother, 
And the night-winds hoarsely moan? 


Nor the happy hours that fled 
From our hearts and from our home, 
When her soul to God was led. 


Oh! how strange it seems, dear mother, 
As I look out in the gloom, 
That she should be there so lonely, 


Do not weep so hard, my mother, 
And we in this pleasant room! 7 . ‘ 


Dry your eyes—and, by yon chair, 
I will kneel and offer up, 
Ere I go, my humble prayer: 


It’s almost a year, my mother, 
Since we laid her in the mould; 
Then the early flowers were springing, 


That, though d her grave, my mother, 
And the winds were not so cold. : edness s v . 


Howls and raves the Winter's storm, 
God will look from Heaven upon it— 
That His smile may keep it warm. 


Then returning birds, my mother, 
Sang their love-songs on the spray; 
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MY UNCLE’S FROG POND. 
BY MRS. 0. SPRING MATTESON. 


Dump, splash, spat! Plump I went right into} your assistance,” I said, angrily, as I felt a 
the ge of : _ ne row ro wee pair of ome arms around my waist and a 
uncle's farm at Hollowell. ardly know how : warm breath on de | cheek. ‘Let the coach- 
it happened, but the lumbering stage-coach I; man assist me.” But the arms were clasped 
had taken from Upton, where I left the cars, ; more tightly about me, and I felt myself drawn 
had run against a stump on the up hill side of} slowly from the mud. Vexed and mortified, | 
the road and tilted over, throwing me against struggled to free myself, but in vain. At last 
the door, which article treacherously opened, : I stood on the hard ground, dripping and cold. 
and out I went into the mud and mire. ; ‘Sir, unhand me instantly,” I said, as I felt 

Nevertheless, I fell feet foremost, but with ; my feet on terra firma. The hands were in- 
eg oo a oe than ancle deep $ : stantly unclasped, and a pair of dark eyes gazed 
in the mud, and all my efforts to extricate: sadly at me. 
myself proved unavailing. At last I sat plump ; ‘*Maggie, what have I done to merit this?” 
down in the water and mud, and yielded to my g I was astonished. How should he, a stranger, 
fate, not with a very good grace however, for ; ¢know my name? Maggie Martin stood before 
I looked daggers at the innocent frogs as they $ ; him, sure enough; but who was he? I looked 
spun swiftly from the water on all sides, in : at him again, but was still at fault. 
their terror of such a harum-scaram object as } 3 Who are you, sir?” I cried. ‘I never saw 
had invaded their precincts. you before.” 

My back was toward the coach, and I dared ‘‘Never mind now, Miss Martin. We shall 
not look around for fear of toppling over back- 3 meet again.” 
ward. I was determined I would not call for} When the stage stopped in front of my uncle’s 
help if I never got out; so there I sat, biting § $ house, and this time dumped me out into the 
my lips with vexation, for my beautiful green § S arms of my aunt and cousins, I was as much at 
traveling dress was ruined with slime and mud, : 3 a loss as ever. 
and I could feel the dirty water dripping down | ‘‘Mag, cousin Mag, we are so glad you've 
over my face and shoulders from my delicate: come,” and Lottie and Kittie grasped me and 
and costly French hat. Added to my other § drew me up to their room. I made suitable 
ee mercer ag consciousness I was apologies for my uncouth appearance, and told 
sadly neglected by my companion of the stage, 5 Lottie and Kit in confidence of my new ac- 
a tall, handsome gentleman, possibly thirty } quaintance. 
flit i. a wen wan brow, and ; We talked that night till the small hours crept 
eyes that gazed serenely and calmly up from § on us unawares, and our lids began to droop. 
their depths, and a voice so musically rich that «You remember Phii Sanders, Mag?” Lottie 
I had kept him in conversation all the way from ; asked, abruptly. <‘‘Kind-hearted Phil?” 
Upton, for the sake of listening to its melody : ‘Phil Sanders? Certainly. Don’t you know 
and gazing into his intellectual face. I was ; we used to be sweethearts before we moved to 
in love, deeply, permanently. In love with a’ the city? I wonder what has become of him? 
eo - nee : He was a good-hearted boy, to be sure. And 

ur conversation was broken off most un- } handsome, too.” 
ceremoniously when my head came in contact § 3 “Philip has become a great man. He has 
with the coach door. This was what vexed me, S gained a wide-spread fame at the bar. Why, 
to think that Ae had left me sitting there go! Mag, he’s the star out West. Why he’s ' 
long. My great love was evaporating; and when § “Cupid’s tugging at my heart-strings,” I 
I onee the low laugh that followed the coach- : sang, interrupting Lottie. ‘‘That’s enough, for 
man s exclamation of, ‘‘There she is, now, in RI reaven’s sake don’t eames him any more! I'm 
the middle of the pond!” I was really angry. 3 sick of him already.” 
N 


He was certainly laughing at my misfortune. , “Well, you'll have a chance to become sicker, 


Ring to let me be, sir, I don’t wish for $ perhaps. He’s coming to see us next iecaak.”” 





MY UNCLE’S FROG POND. 305 
“Next week? How provoking! I had made ; your frog champion would not come to the res- 
up my mind to have such delightful times while S cue to-day,” Lottie exclaimed, as we passed it. 
1 am here, and now that spoiled puppy’ll be 3 ; “Never fear for me. Bruin and I are too 
here to destroy all our fun. I wish I hadn’t $ good friends for a sudden separation. I shall 
come just yet. But let’s improve the time until} ride him ten years from now, see if I don't, 
hecomes. Now fora programme. Rambles in § when I come to visit you and Phil.” 
the beautiful groves for the first day; a visit to $ $ It was near noon when we turned our horses 
aunt Eldon’s the second; a fishing party the ; homeward. Bruin had been quite gentle going 
third; and what for Friday?” 3 out, but during our return he became restive 
“A horseback ride,” Lottie said, eagerly. {and skittish. We had reached the cross-roads 
«“Pa’s promised Kit and I the horses some day 3 ; by my uncle’s farm; and just ahead of us was 
this week, and we'll go on Friday. But pa’s§ ‘the detestable frog pond. I looked sideways 
got but two horses, so we'll have to think of toward it, and Bruin looked sidewise toward it 
some plan for one for you. I haveit. Pa’s got 3 Stoo. We were full abreast of it, when splash 
the promise of Phil Sanders’ black pony that § ; went an enormous frog out into the middle of 
he sent home when he was out West: so we'll: it, and dump, splash I went in after it. Bruin 
get that. Now that’s settled, let’s go to sleep.” : ; and I had parted company. The jump that 
And Lottie yawned drowsily. : ‘ sent me headlong frightened. the girls’ horses, 
“But it’s not settled yet. Who shall ride the * and they commenced a stampede toward home. 
pony, Miss Lot?” This time I lost my temper. I was vowing ven- 
“I shall, of course. I’m smaller than you or } geance on Bruin mentally, and striving to clear 
Kit.” ; the mud and water from my eyes, for they were 
“No, madam. Phil’s sweetheart will ride 3 completely blinded, _when, just behind me, I 
that pony, or none at all. Friday then our: heard a voice exclaim sternly, ‘‘Whoa, Bruin! 
ride comes off. But it’s an unlucky day, Lot. § Whoa, sir! The blood rushed into my face. 
What if we should get thrown into the frog ; I had surely heard that voice before. Suddenly 
pond? I should hate that pony to his latest {I felt myself in a powerful grasp, and the next 


day if he did.” But Lottie was fast asleep when 3 moment my feet were on the turf, free from the 


I concluded, so I dropped fast asleep too. $ pond. 

The cool morning air coming in at the win-; I looked at my cavalier. He was my com- 
dow, from a beautiful bed of lavender, and : panion of the stage, with the least bit of a smile 
pinks, and roses, awoke and refreshed me ex-: on his handsome features. ‘‘How can I thank 
ceedingly. : you?” I cried; and then I stopped, embarrassed, 

The day was spent in rambles, and laughter, : for I thought of ” figure I cut, my very face 
and gay conversation. I was getting sick of covered with mud. “I believe you are my 
the city, for out at Hollowell there was so little ; guardian.” The stranger only bowed, and I 
bustle, such pure, fresh air, and such enchant- 3 looked around for Bruin. 
ing groves and delicious streams. No starch; ‘‘Where is that wicked beast? What a fright 
and polish spread on thick with silver knives § he has made of me!” I said. 
as inthe city. The visit to aunt Eldon’s was a ; The stranger smiled. ‘I have seen as bad a 
pleasant thing, and the fishing party came off $ fright before!” 
with plenty of fun. Friday morning arrived at} ‘‘Last Monday, I suppose, you mean. This 
last. It was a clear, beautiful morning. Trees, S frog pond is the bane of my life. I mean to 
and shrubs, and meadows were spangled with } coax uncle to have it filled up. But where is 
sunshine, while the air blew fresh from the $ that wicked beast?” 
pine groves laden with a thousand sweets. We $ «There he stands, Miss Maggie, waiting for 
three were in ecstasies. you to mount again.” 

The coal black pony, which Phil had christ- “Never, sir. He shall never throw me again. 
ened Bruin, was brought, and I sprang on his +I shall go home on foot.” 
back. He was a beautiful beast, with a high$ ‘Then I shall accompany you.” 
arching neck, long flowing mane, and shining, : ‘‘With pleasure. My uncle will be happy to 
silky hair. Off he went with a steady lope. I} see you and thank you.” 
was delighted. Over hills and through groves ; ’ «Then let me lead this unruly beast of yours. 
we rode, chatting gaily. I cast a sidelong $ Where did you find him?” 
glance at the frog pond as we passed it, and ‘He belongs to an old friend of mine. I was 
Lottie and Kit laughed merrily. ‘Look out 3 in love with him until he dumped me into the 
and don’t let Bruin throw you in there, for} pond.” 
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806 THE FALLEN OAK.—LITTLE MARY. 
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“Bruin, here Bruin! Come here, old boy! 
Why were you so naughty?” 

‘“‘He knows his name. I must have spoken 
it,” I inwardly thought. 

I was a pitiable object, but I bore up bravely 
all the way home. 

“What! Philip Sanders!” cried my cousins, 


whose horses had carried them home, and who 
now, accompanied by my uncle, were at the 
front-gate setting out in search of me. 

“Philip Sanders!” I said, eagerly. 

‘‘None other, Maggie.” 

My uncle’s family had not heard of Philip’s 


5 


arrival, although he had been my companion in 
the stage so long ago. I suspect he kept away 
on purpose, intending a surprise. But Bruin 
anticipated him. 

When I went back to the city Philip was my 
companion. We were married shortly after. 
Bruin never cut another caper with me, although 
I rode him ten years after, as I had predicted. 
We visit uncle’s once a year, but I never leave 
there without visiting the old frog pond, and 
gazing reverentially on its green surface, for it 
first gave me back the sweetheart of my school- 
girl days. 


THE FALLEN OAK. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


How is the mighty fallen! 
The great, majestic tree, 
That stood in pride on the lone hill-side, 
A goodly sight to see. 
The old, familiar landmark— 
He had stood for ages still: . 
Now lies he low where the wild winds blow 
Across the lonely hill. 


His mighty head for ages 
Was royally upborne, 
To catch the sunset’s latest gleam 
And the earliest ray of morn. 
Around him stood the primal wood— 
And the war-whoop echoed shrill, 
And the wild-bear crept and the eagle swept 
Across the lonely hill. 


He hath seen the solemn forest 
Melt from his side like snow; 

And fields of wheat spread at his feet, 
And homes of men below. 
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And children played in his ample shade, 
As he stood benign and still— 

Now lies he low where the tempests blow 
Across the lonely hill. 


My father stood beneath the tree, 
A bright-eyed, thoughtful boy; 

And marked the strength of each mighty limb 
With wonder and with joy— 

Long the grass has grown by his burial-stone, 
In the grave-yard bleak and chill, 

And the oak lies low where the tempests blow 
Across the lonely hill. 


How is the mighty fallen! 
The old, familiar tree! 
His form of pride on the lone hill-side 
We never more shall see! 
As for a friend departed 
Our eyes with sorrow fill, 
The oak lies low and the cold winds blow— 
Alas! the lonely hill! 
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LITTLE 


MARY. 


BY E. M. JAY. 


Lirt_tz Mary—blue-eyed darling, 
Treasure loaned by Heaven above— 

Came she, like a ble&sed angel, 
Filling hearts with joy and love; 


Like a cheerful sunbeam, shedding 
Light and gladness on her way: 

Ever joyous, laughter-loving, 
Turning darkness into day. 


Hers a mission pure and holy! 
Winning, by her artless love, 

Hearts that were too cold and worldly, 
And then drawing them above. 


In the bright and joyous Spring-time, 
When the earth was fair and gay, 
Little Mary, pure and loving, 
Gently passed from earth away. 
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Tearfully, we left our darling 
In her innocence to rest, 

With the birds above her, singing, 
And the violets o’er her breast. 


Now we listen—vainly listen— 
For the sounds we used to hear: 

For the merry, childish laughter, 
And the pattering footsteps near. 


Yet, beyond all earthly sorrow, 
Where the flowerets never die, 
Now our little Mary liveth, 
In that brighter home on high! 


Toward that world of light and glory, 
Father, let our footsteps tend: 
Guide us safely to our darling 
When life’s journey here shall end. 
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THE MURRAYS OF MURRAY HOUSE. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘KATE AYLESFORD,” ‘‘THE OLD STONE MANSION,” ETC. 


(Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 228. 


X. PRISSY. z over her husband’s shoulder, even the angry 

Tue comrades of Hector, carefully carrying : major paused, 
his inanimate body, soon reached the farm-$ ‘Shame on thee, Jacob,” they heard her say. 
house. To their vociferous knockings no an- $ ‘Thee forgets the good Samaritan.” Then, ad- 
swer was returned at first. Finally, when § dressing the major, she said, ‘‘Wait a minute 
Major O'Byrne threatened to break in the and I will let thee in myself.” 
door, and had procured a rail for that pur-} Her husband, thus rebuked, sullenly descended 
pose, an upper window was raised, a man’s : and admitted Hector, who was immediately laid 
head projected, and a thin, hard voice de-$on a bed, in the “best room,” as the guest 
manded what was wanted. $ chamber is called in that part of Pennsylvania. 

“Here’s a wounded officer,” replied the } The surgeon promptly proceeded to examine 
major, ‘dead, or dying—open the door and{the wound. As the probe entered his body, 
let us in.” ’ Hector, who had hitherto been totally insen- 

“Thee has mistaken this house for a hos- $ sible, groaned. 
pital,” said the man. ‘Take thy friend to some : ‘“‘He is not dead,” said the Quaker matron, 
other place.” § who had been supporting his head; ‘‘he has 

“It’s one of the Quaker hounds,” cried the 3 only fainted. How does thee feel?” she said, 
major to his companions. ‘Break down the3addressing him. ‘Prissy, bring him some 
door till I slit his throat for him.” S water.” 

To understand the major’s indignation, it ; The last words were directed to her daughter, 
must be explained that the Quakers of Penn- 3 a young girl apparently about eighteen, who had 
sylvania, or Friends, as they preferred to have } hastily attired herself and hurried down to see 
themselves called, were generally regarded as Sif she could be of use. 
disaffected to the American cause. Perhaps: Hector closed his eyes and did not answer; 
this was unjust tothem. Their religious prin- 5 but when the water came, cool and grateful 
ciples taught them to bear testimony against : from the spring, and the Quaker maiden began 
war, and hence neutrality was a necessity with 3 to moisten his lips with it gently, he opened 
“tes of them as desired to be consistent. The 3 them again and feebly smiled his thanks, show- 

earts of many, however, were secretly with 3 ing that he was conscious. 

the patriots. A few even took sides, openly, ‘‘He’ll worry through yet, bedad, with good 
against the king, and so forfeited their birth- } nursing,” said the major. : 
right in their sect. It was a Quaker midwife, “Yes,” answered the surgeon, who now pro- 
Lydia Darragh, who gave Washington notice of 3 duced the ball. ‘‘But had this bullet gone half 
the plot to surprise him. It was a Quaker $ an inch further to the right, all would have been 
general, Nathaniel Green, who saved the Caro- : over with him.” He then proceeded to dress 
linas. The owner of the farm-house, however, 3 the wound, after which he said that rest was 
was a man who thought only of money, and § indispensable to the patient; and, looking in- 
who, even if he had not been a Quaker, would ; quiringly at the hostess, added, “It would be 
have shut his door on friend or foe alike, if he 3 as much as his life is worth to move him.” 

- thought it would endanger his purse. But,3 ‘Thee need have no fears,” replied the Quaker 
ortunately for our hero, the farmer’s wife was $ matron. ‘We will take care of thy friend till 
not only constitutionally tender-hearted, but {he is able to go away, if thee will only tell us 
also secretly in favor of the American army. $ what to do.” 


She made her appearance at the window now, $ I shall, I fear, have to leave this part of 
and such is the influence of true gentleness, $ the country to-morrow,” answered the surgeon; 


that, at sight of her sweet, pitying face looking : ‘but I can let you know how to act. The only 
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thing to dread is fever. If he gets bad, there; boring farmers, she had not supposed it possi- 
is a country doctor, I suppose, to be had. But ; ble for any one to be so refined and deferential, 
good nursing is what he chiefly needs.” For the first time, in her life, her intellect and 
The Quaker matron, disregarding the looks ; tastes were gratified; and this while her heart 
of her husband, who feared that harboring an $ was attacked through her pity and sympathies, 
American officer might bring him into trouble } $ Hector was as ignorant as herself of the mis- 
with the victorious royal troops, promised to ; \ chief that was being done. His affections were 
follow carefully the directions of the surgeon, }so entirely Helen’s, his own self-approbation 
who, soon after, with his companions, left; Major | was so small, that he never thought even of the 
O'Byrne vowing, emphatically, that “‘he’d nivir } possibility of such a result. The parents of 
agin slander people whom he didn’t know,” and } Prissy were equally short-sighted. The father 
that, “if he was a marryin’ man, he’d put in } was so engrossed with his farm that his daugh- 
for the darter, bedad; for she looked as near ter rarely occupied his reflections. The mother 
an angel as houly St. Catharine herself.” {had been so strictly brought up in the tenets 
And an angel, at least in her ministrations, of her sect, that, if she had been told of Prissy’s 





Hector found her. Priscilla Lloyd was one of} peril, she would have answered that it was im- 
those gentle, loving creatures, all charity and possible for a daughter of hers to love any one 
kindliness, who are the “salt of the earth.” {not of their persuasion. With all her large 
Like her mother, her heart opened, at once, to $ ‘ charity of heart, this was what she could never 
the unfortunate and suffering, whatever their } have forgiven. 
creed, nation, or profession. Wherever there 3 The autumn wore on. Winter setin. Hector 
was sickness, for miles around, people sent for ‘had become comparatively strong. He was 
her mother, or, as she was called in the plain 3 already, indeed, talking of departing for the 
language of Friends, ‘Hannah Lloyd.” Often} army, but as yet had been prevented from 
the mother could not go, in which case te ; Haeaing a day, by the assurances of Prissy’s 
daughter was deputed in her place. Hence the} mother that he was still too weak to travel. 
latter had become almost as proficient a nurse {One morning, when things were at this point, 
as the former. No one could smooth a pillow he suddenly entered his chamber and detected 
so gently, or cheer an invalid with kinder words $ 3 Prissy herself arranging his bed, which, here- 
or smniles. 3 tofore, he had supposed had been done by the 
Of necessity much of the care of Hector de- } maid of all work. The color flew to her face, 
volved on Prissy, the mother being occupied { the tears came to her eyes. Hector caught the 
with her dairy and the farm. It was a dan-{contagion of her embarrassment, and stam- 
gerous winter for the young girl. At first, ; mered some excuse for his return, he knew 
Hector was too ill to talk. But his pale, wan{ not what. This seemed only to increase the 
face appealed to Prissy’s sympathies. When \ agitation of Prissy, who rushed by him and 
Hector became able to sit up, when he began to $ § fled to her mother’s room, where she burst into 
while away the hours in conversation with his $ passionate weeping. 
fair nurse, pity passed gradually into a deeper} Now, at last, the truth began to break on 
feeling. Yet she was ignorant, even to the ; her. “Oh! how silly I have been,” she cried, 
last, of the state of her heart. She had been : ; ‘and to let him see, too, how I cared for him! 
born with a love of everything beautiful. The I thought he would stay out for his walk as 
songs of birds, the music of running water, the § ‘ long as usual. But why, when he surprised 
flowers, the trees, stars, clouds, had been to her } me, must I show it?” She could find no con- 
a source of inexplicable delight. She would § solation, however, in reasoning on her conduct. 
sit for hours listening to the melancholy wail ; All she felt was that she could never look him 
of the whip-poor-will, or watching the harvest ; in the face again. 
moon silvering river and field. Vague longings} As for Hector, a suspicion of Prissy’s feel- 
stirred her bosom for something higher and { ings, to his dismay, dawned on him, for the 
brighter than her monotonous life. Never, till § first time. He had moved to follow her, but, 
she met Hector, had these aspirations been$at this discovery, he sat down, hardly less 
gratified. His cultivated tastes, his love of } agitated than herself. Though conscious of 
poetry, written and unwritten, his experiences } his entire innocence, so far as any design on 
of travel, and the enthusiasm with which he: Prissy’s affections was concerned, he could 
spoke of liberty, found an echo in her own’ not conceal from himself that he had given 
hitherto unsatisfied nature. To her he was a: himself up to the pleasure of her society, ina 
revelation. Knowing only the sons of neigh- ‘manner that an unsophisticated girl, such as 
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ie was, might mane. He waar ana: will ey little euieneie’ which ee cannot L get 
no words of condemnation strong enough for $ there. But he is obstinate. He says he feels it 
himself. Looking into his heart, he was ob- {is his duty. None of - thee knows, must go 
liged to confess that he had lingered, for the \ against the light within.’ 

last fortnight, solely because it had been so} By this time Prissy had summoned her forti- 
pleasant to see Prissy’s sweet ways. In his ; tude to her aid. Hector had spoken low, she 
inexorable self-condemnation, he reproached ‘saw that his heart was full, and miserable as 
himself with having betrayed the hospitality of; she was herself, she pitied him. She tried to 
the family. He sat long and moodily. When, : smile. 

finally, he rose, it was with the air of a resolved 3 Good-by,” she said. It was all she could 
man. utter. 

“There is but one honest course left,” he? “I shall never forget your kindness, Prissy, 
said. ‘I have been surprised into a great or that of your mother,” he replied, wringing 
wrong, and I must go away at once. Poor ; her hand unconsciously. ‘God bless you!” 
Prissy!” And he felt so keen a pang of re- § He bowed, strode to the door, leaped on his 
gret, that, but for his love for Helen, he would } horse, and galloped away, without trusting him- 
have sought the innocent creature and tendered self to look back. 
her his hand in recompense. ’ The mother heard a deep sigh, when the 

Somehow, after her fit of erying was over, $ SJast trace of the retreating figure had disap- 
Prissy looked down at her attire. It was plain, 3 $ peared, and, turning quickly to her daughter, 
at best, such as she often breakfasted in, but it} was startled by the sudden paleness of the 
had never seemed to her so plain before. She ; latter. ‘Thee doesn’t look well,” she said, 
remembered it was time to dress. She took {kindly. ‘Why, Prissy dear!” 
out her new purple and white striped Persian, The poor girl had fainted, and these last 
her whitest petticoat, a muslin apron, a gauze; words burst from the mother, as she flew to 
cap and kerchief, and in this becoming dress, $ catch her falling daughter in her arms. 
which she recollected, with a little flutter of} We are not sure that Hannah Lloyd did not, 
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the heart, that Hector had admired, went down 3 at last, suspect the truth about Prissy. But, if 


Ss 


stairs. $so, she thought it best to say nothing to her 
s . . . 

Hector was standing, thoughtfully, by the $ child respecting it: only, from that day, she was 
fire-place. He looked up at her entrance, and $ more considerate than ever of the girl’s com- 
immediately came forward. She now first no-{ fort. Perhaps Prissy believed that her secret 
ticed that her mother was in the room and that } ‘was known. But she shrank, with instinctive 
tears were in her eyes. She also heard the $ S delicacy, from confessing her weakness, even 
neigh of a horse without, and glancing through to her mother, and set herself, resolutely, to 
the window, beheld Hector’s charger, which : eradicate Hector’s image from her heart. She 
had been sent to her father’s barn the day after } would have succeeded better, if she could have 
Hector himself had come. The farm boy was ; believed him unworthy. But hard as her task 
holding the horse, which was bridled and sad- , was, and desolate as life ahead looked, she 
died, and had a portmanteau on his back. : knew it was her duty to forget the handsome 

“I must bid you good-by, Miss Prissy,” said $ 3 young soldier, and she went forward, bravely, 
Hector, offering his hand. ‘I have been talk- ¢ determined on victory, even if she died in the 
ing too long of going, and can delay it no$ S battle. 

1 a ; Ah! it is not only at the stake that there are 

worlds had been given to her, Prissy could } martyrs, it is not only man that is heroic. 
not have answered. She felt as if all the light 
and beauty, which had lately come into the 
world for her, was suddenly quenched, and for- “Can this, the condition of our army, be 
ever. She mechanically let him take her hand, $ known to the people at large?” said Heetor, 
but could not prevent it trembling. Fortu- ; as he rode along the lines at Valley Forge. 
nately her mother came to her relief by an- $ “Surely not, or they would rise, with one 
swering for her. voice, and remedy it.” 

“I tell Hector,” said the matron, for after | It was mid-winter. A snow-storm had set 
the custom of her sect, she called him by his ;in, the very morning he left the hospitable 
egg name, ‘‘that he is going away too $ ; * farm-house of the Lloyds, delaying him for 
oon he army at Valley Forge, all agree, is > several days; and now the rude huts of the 
in a terrible condition. He is weak still, and: army, which he saw all around him, were half- 


XI. VALLEY FORGE. 
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buried from sight. Miserable objects, who once 
had been soldiers, crawled around, some with- 
out shoes, others with only a blanket to cover 
them. The icy wind blew cuttingly past, as he 
picked his steps along the half-broken road, 
inquiring his way of this and that shivering 
sentry. 

‘*Heavens! is that you, Murray?” suddenly 
cried a voice, and, checking his steed, Hector 
beheld the surgeon, who had dressed his wound 
after the duel. ‘I began to think you had 
slipped through my hands after all.” 

Murray alighted at once. A soldier came 
and took his horse, while he followed into the 
hut, at the door of which the surgeon had been 
standing. 

“You see us here,” said the surgeon, after 
Hector had exchanged salutations with several 
officers huddled around a fire, all of whom he 
knew, but whom, at first, he scarcely recog- 
nized, so starved, and unshaven, and thinly 
clothed were they, ‘‘a very different set from 
what we were even after our defeat at Brandy- 
wine, much less different from what they are 
in Philadelphia, where there is no end, as we 


” 


hear, of purple and fine linen, of rich wines ° 


and rare food.” 

“T had heard something of your sufferings, 
but what I have seen already surpasses my 
worst fears. Good God! can nothing be done?” 

‘The general does all he can. But for him 
I believe we should give up. Few of us, as 
you see, have whole garments; half a shirt is 
the ordinary allowance; Johnson there is the 
only one of the mess who has an overcoat; we 
have to sleep without beds, or blankets, and 
sometimes without even straw. Yet there are 
men calling themselves patriots, and who sit at 
their ease in comfortable homes, who denounce 
us, I am told, for inaction.” 

“You look famished, too,” said Hector. ‘I 
thought I was thin and pale, but that was from 
sickness; but I am rosy and stout compared to 
the best of you.” 

‘““We have been, since winter set in, almost 
in a starving condition. Of course the camp 


fever is about. The rolls call for seventeen $ 


thousand effective men; we haven't but five 
thousand, to-day, fit to shoulder a musket.” 
“Great heavens!” 
“And to think,” said another, ‘that, while 


we are enduring all this, the enemy are feasting { 
and junketing in Philadelphia, eating the very } 


provisions which we can’t buy, because we’ve 
nothing but reed continental money to offer!” 


“By-the-hy,”’ said the surgeon, when they 3 


had converse] in this way for some time longer, : 
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¢‘*we hear strange news, Murray, about that 
° fellow who shot you. He is in Philadelphia, 
and they say is about to marry Miss Erskine, 
after all” 

Hector did not know how weak he was, phy- 
sically and otherwise, till he heard this start- 
ling news. The room suddenly swam before 
him. His companions; the low, smouldering 
fire; the articles in the hut, all whirled, in one 
wild dance, around and around. He felt, for 
an instant, as if he should fall. 

‘“‘What is the matter?” cried one of the 
others. ‘You look like a ghost, Murray.” 

‘“‘Give Lim some fresh air,’ cried the sur- 
geon, seizing him by the arm, and leading him 
tothe door. ‘It is the heat of the hut, and the 
close atmosphere, after your long ride in the 
cold. Besides, you are not strong yet. There, 
you’ve come round already. Will you venture 
in again? Or shall we walk up to head-quar- 
ters?” 

‘“‘No,” answered Hector, putting his hand to 
his brow, as if to rally his scattered faculties, 
“T will wait a day or two, I believe, before I 
report myself. I have some private business, 
after my long illness, that must be attended to, 
and as the public service does not require me 
immediately, I had better avail myself of the 
present chance. But you were speaking about 
Miss Erskine?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered the unconscious surgeon, 
as they resumed their seats, ‘‘I was speaking 
of her engagement to Capt. Mountfort.” 

“IT remember. But are you sure it is true?” 

“You may well doubt it after the way in 
which he spoke of her, and which you so gal- 
lantly took up. Though, faith! if she has 
accepted him, she didn’t deserve such a cham- 
pion.” 

‘‘She was my poor sister’s nearest friend.” 

“Well, Summers, of ours, has tory cousins 
in Philadelphia, fine girls it is said, and very 
fashionable; and through them he gets all the 
gossip of the town. He tells us there's no doubt 
of it. ’Twas only last night, we were talking 
: of you, and the duel, before him, which brought 
it all out. Mountfort, it seems, first met her in 
’ New York, as he said he had done. He was 
always hanging about her there, but without 
success; though he told us, you know, a dif- 
ferent story. But it appears he has the old 
‘judge on his side now. Mountfort is rich in 
his own right, and next heir to an earldom; and 
3 Judge Erskine, if common rumor is true, wor- 
; ships rank and wealth.” 

: «&] believe he does,” answered Hector, me- 
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he had begun to form on his first hearing of » visit Philadelphia in disguise, and watch my 


this reported betrothal. : opportunity for a private interview with her. 
“Tt’s the talk of all the town, at any rate. $ It is true, I run the risk of being seized as a 
The marriage is to come off, Summers’ cousins ; spy; but if Helen has really cast me off, why 
say, early in the spring, when the bridegroom ; should I care to live?” 
is to resign his commission; and the happy pair, 3 With these words, he crossed the Schuylkill, 
that’s the phrase, ain’t it? are to go abroad.” 3 and, stopping at a tavern, a mile below the ford, 
Little did the garrulous, good-natured sur- } put up for the night. 
geon suspect the torture he was inflicting. He; All day he sat before the crackling fire of 
had hastened to tell this news, before anybody : hickory, with folded arms, now planning his 
else should supplant him, because he supposed $ expedition, now darkly foreboding the future. 
that Hector would be interested in it, as it con- : He only roused himself when he was summoned 
cerned an old acquaintance. Neither he, nor ; to his meals; and of these he ate but little, much 





any of the company, suspected the truth. 

It was fortunate they did not, or else Hec- 
tor’s emotion, which he could not entirely con- 
ceal, would have betrayed him. With wonderful 
self-restraint, he managed to take his share in 
the conversation that followed, until he could 
find a fitting opportunity to leave the company. 
The surgeon would have accompanied him, but 
Hector shook him off, saying he must hunt up 
some friends across the river. 

To the Schuylkill accordingly he took his 
way. He turned his horse’s head into a wood 
and let the animal walk slowly on, while, with 
head leaning forward on his breast, he strove 
to think calmly. The winter wind, soughing 
through the leafless branches, served as an un- 
dertone te his melancholy reflections. 

“Alas! Prissy,” he said, ‘‘you are avenged. 
What, innocently, I visited on you, has been 
visited on me in turn. The retribution is just.” 

He sighed heavily, and rode on, for some dis- 


tance further, the very picture of despair. But : 


Hector’s was not a nature to give up. Gradu- 


ally his thoughts recurred to the scheme which : 


had flashed on him at first. 


“It cannot be,” so his reflections ran. : 


“Helen could not have changed to the degree 
this tale implies. I do not dare to hope she 
loves me yet—I have been a fool, perhaps, to 
think she ever loved me—but one thing is clear, 
she was not deceiving me when she said she 
was, heart and soul, for America. I know she 
would not marry a royal officer.” 

His horse, suddenly stopping, roused him 
from his abstraction. 

“Ha!” he said, “you do well, old fellow,” 
and he proudly patted the animal’s neck. “A 
single step further, and we should have gone 
over the bluff into the Schuylkill. But if this 
tale is true, it would have been as well.” 

He turned the horse’s head, and began to 
ride toward the ford. 

“IT must see her,” he said, ‘that is the only 
resource. I cannot endure this suspense. I will 





’ to the discomfort of the landlady, who told her 
é gossip, with more sagacity than is usual in such 
: cases, that ‘‘she was sure the poor gentleman 
was crossed in love.” 

When he retired, he could not sleep. He lay 
thinking of Helen and Prissy till long after the 
: great, tall clock, down stairs, had rung out the 
‘midnight hour. At last, toward morning, he 
‘ fell into an unrefreshing slumber, disturbed by 
’ half-fevered fancies. He dreamed, that, in at- 
: tempting to enter the royal lines, he met Prissy, 
* who stood, with outstretched arms, warning him 
to desist; that, in spite of this, he persisted; 
‘ that he was captured, as she had foretold; that 
: he had been tried as a spy, Helen herself, lean- 
‘ing on Mountfort’s arm, appearing to give tes- 
timony against him; that the executioner was 
already knocking at his door on the fatal morn- 
ing. Starting up in bed, at this juncture, with 
the cold sweat standing in great drops on his 
3; forehead, he heard the landlord without, say- 
Sing, ‘Six o’clock, sir; you wished to be called 
: at six, you know, sir.” 

In a moment he had rallied his memory, and, 
: answering ‘All right,” prepared to get up. 

An hour after, having first hurt the land- 
‘lady’s feelings again, by leaving her hot buck- 
’ wheat cakes almost untouched, he had mounted 
g his horse and turned his head southward, in the 
’ direction of the capital. 

‘‘Lud bless us!” said the landlady, as he rode 
° off; “I wouldn’t break my heart, if I was as 
‘handsome a gentleman as him, for the finest 
lady of them all!” 
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; XII. THE OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

5 

¢ Mrs. Martin, the old housekeeper at Murray 
s 

’ House, sat, in the dusk of the evening, in her 


favorite room looking out on the garden. Her 
; knitting lay idle in her lap. 

$ Mrs. Martin was lost in reverie. She was one 
of those faithful dependants who are becoming 
; rarer with every generation. She had originally 


} been Hector’s nurse, from which position she 
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had risen to that of iecdieneens hence she, and Sally—that’s the half-grown girl i in the 
knew all the secrets of the family; and as her ; kitchen—and she is always asleep by the fire 
attachments were strong, her sympathy in their when I don’t have her at work. I suppose there 
troubles was correspondingly acute. It was the ‘is hay and oats left in the barn.” 

present distracted state of that family, the father : $ Hector did not wait to reply. When he re- 


‘ and son at variance—the one abroad, the other $ ’ turned, the table was set for his supper. 


in the patriot army—of which she was thinking. ; “I have locked the stable,” he said, “and 
Mrs. Martin was not a pleasant woman to $ : brought the key. I shall have to leave the poor 
look upon. But she was none the less faithful : < beast here till to-morrow night, and shall trust 
to those she served. Nature, which had denied ; $ to you to feed and water him secretly.” 
to her agreeable features, had given her, in re- “IT can easily do that, and no one the wiser. 
quital, a warm, true heart. She was tall, gaunt, } But where are you going?” And she spoke in 
and muscular; indeed, almost masculine in her} some anxiety. ‘I thought you had come here 
appearance; and as she sat now, in the twilight, : to ask about us, and now you talk of going right 
her face had an even older look than her years} off. It’s on some mad business, I’m afraid, for 
would justify. the army.” 
She was thinking of Hector. Never having; ‘No, it is not; and I do want to hear about 
had any children of her own, her entire affec-} you all. What of my father?” 
tions had been centered on him. She had not § » «Poor gentleman! You know, of course, he 
seen him since that unfortunate day, when he ; has gone to Lunnun again. I don’t think he 
had left his father’s house, disinherited. For was ever rightly himself after you went away. 
more than an hour she had been sitting there, ; He couldn’t, it seemed, settle down to anything. 
listening to the winter winds that moaned in : And as for your aunt, she really worried her- 
the great hemlocks without, and wondering if} self sick. Ah! Master Hector, how could you 
this dreadful civil war would ever cease, when, 3 break all our hearts?” 
suddenly, she heard a step, and, looking up,} Her auditor sighed as he replied, 
beheld a tall figure before her, which, throwing: ‘Why did they go to England?” 
aside its horseman’s cloak, revealed the counte- } ““Why did they go? Well, to be sure, nobody 
nance of her master’s son. ; ever told me why. Your father is a gentleman 
Her work fell from her lap. In the sad aspect ; of few words, and your aunt was silent on this 
of the face before her, she fancied she beheld the ; : matter, too; but I believe the major couldn’t 
ghost of Hector, come to announce his death. ; : bear the sight of the old place any longer. So, 
With a suppressed scream she started to her feet. ; ‘at last, your aunt told me, one day, they were 
‘‘Hush!” said Hector, raising his finger, “or: $ going abroad; and a few weeks after that they 
you will alarm the house. Surely, you know : ; went, leaving the house in my charge.” 
me, Mrs. Martin?” “Do you think my aunt urged him to g 
The old lady, partially reassured by his} ‘Yes. I know she was afraid, that, if he 
voice, and more by this familiar style of ad-$ staid, he would say or do something which 
dress, peered at him through her spectacles, ‘ would bring him into trouble. There was 4 
though she still trembled. S good deal of talk about him and Judge Erskine.” 
“Why,” she cried, “it is—is it?—Master “Ig Erskine Place shut up?” said Hector, 
Hector!” with some embarrassment. ‘Or do the family 
‘To be sure!” said the latter, advancing and $ spend the winter there?” 
taking her hand. ‘I believe you thought I was “It is shut up. The judge has moved his 
a ghost.” ‘family into the city. He used to be quite for 
“And glad am I to see you!” answered the $ the king, you know; then, after the Declara- 
housekeeper, joyfully. ‘But you have come : tion, he leaned to the Americans; but now that 
far—you look tired and hungry—what shall I$ the royal general is in Philadelphia, who so 
get you to eat?” 3 3 loyal but he! There are grand times in town, 
“Anything will do. <A cup of tea, a few ; :Thear. All the tory young ladies, and some of 
biscuits, a bit of relish, or whatever you are ; the others too, are crazy about the officers; but 
accustomed to take yourself at this hour, and $ § they do say no one is such a toast as our own 
which you can get without exciting suspicion. ; $ Miss Helen, who, however, won’t have anything 
But first tell me if I can put my horse in the $ to say to them.” 
barn without being seen. I left him inthe belt$ “I hear that Miss Erskine is about to be 
of firs till I knew if it was safe to stable him.” : married,” said Hector, affecting unconcern; 
“There is nobody about the house but myself § ‘which may account for her indifference.” 
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“Who to?” sharply asked Mrs. Martin. $meaning from you. She would talk about the 
“A Capt. Mountfort.” : flowers, and about the major and your aunt, 
“I don’t believe it,” was the prompt and in- ; > and sigh, and get up to go away, and then, 
dignant reply. just as she was saying good-by, she’d ask what, 
“Why not?” Pm sure, was the real question that brought 
Hector endeavored to speak calmly, but his ° Sher here. When the news came of a battle, she 
yoice trembled with eagerness. s always stole over here to talk about it. She’s 


“Qh! Master Hector,” cried the old house- $ $ $ no tory, is Miss Helen, even if the judge is; 
keeper, ‘‘forgive me for being so bold; but I * and I could tell why, if I chose. You needn’t 
see what has brought you here; and if it’s any $ ° shake your head. Don’t you think we women 
doubt of Miss Helen, don’t believe a word of it. : know each other’s ways? Miss Helen’s a grand 
It’s as much as your life is worth to be seen. 3 young lady, and I’m only a poor old woman; 
The dragoons go by, every day, and often stop. § but I see her heart, for all that; and she’s as 
Take an old woman’s word for it, and believe in {true to you as if she’d promised it before the 
Miss Helen’s truth as you'd believe in the Bible. } parson.” 

It can’t be true—it can’t be true!” : ‘‘Have you seen Helen this winter?” 

“To be frank,” said Hector, thinking that he: ‘Not since the family went to town.” 
had better make a confidant of Mrs. Martin,; ‘‘Then she may have changed greatly. I 
“I am here to see Miss Erskine. I must go ; do not myself entirely credit the story I have 
into the city for that purpose to-night.” Sheard. If I did, I should not be here. But it 

“Have you a pass?” Sis a long while since I have seen Miss Erskine, 

“Of course not. Sir William Howe would; and besides I hear she believes I am dead.” 
not be apt to give a pass to a rebel officer.” s And he told of his wound, and of the report 

“Oh! then don’t go, don’t go,” cried the } that it had been fatal. 
faithful old servant. “If you are found out, “Dear me! dear me!” cried the old lady, 
they will hang you. To think that one that I’ve ; “‘and you were sick all this time, and I knew 
carried in my arms should die like a common $ nothing of it.” 
thief.” 3 “So,” continued Hector, “I cannot rest till 

“There is no danger,” replied Hector, cheer- ; I have seen her and learned the truth from her 
fully, ‘at least none that I fear. You see, my {own lips. Only let me be sure that there is no 
dear Mrs. Martin,” he said, rising, “this is a {truth in this report; and I'll wait for her, and 
matter of life or death to me. I have the very $ ‘work for her, longer than Jacob waited and 
best authority for believing, that this Capt. {worked for Rachel. The war must come to an 
Mountfort is a successful suitor for Helen's } end, sometime; it will terminate in our favor; 
hand. They met first in New York, and, per- ; and then the judge will be glad, perhaps, to have 
haps, it was there the attachment was formed.” } a suitor for Helen who is on the winning side.” 

“I don’t believe it,” stoutly said the old} Mrs. Martin sighed. She saw that further 
housekeeper again. ‘Miss Helen used té come g expostulation was useless, and had the good 
over here, every week or two, after she re-3 sense to forbear. She began quietly to gather 
turned from New York; and I never heard her ? up the dishes, but the tears were in her eyes, 
say a word about this captain.” and they fell fast as she worked. 

“The very reason,” said Hector, with a sad | «&Good- -by,” said Hector, extending his hand. 
smile, “why the story is probably true. They ; “If I succeed, you will see me to-morrow night: 
say, you know, that women never talk of those $ ° I will knock a double knock at your bed-room 
they love.” ’ window, which, I suppose, is your old one, on 

“But this is different. Miss Erskine is a ® the ground;floor back; and if I don’t return,” 
gentlewoman; she knew you liked her; and if {here the poor old creature burst into audible 
she had changed her mind, she would find some : ’ sobs, and interrupted him. “If I don’t re- 
way to let you know. And what more natural : turn,” he repeated, with a firm voice, ‘tell 
than that she should drop a hint to me about $ Helen, when you see her, that I died with her 
it, thinking that I would be in a way some time : name upon my lips.” 
to tell you?” : The night was dark, the wind wailed omin- 

“How could she know you would see me? $ : ously, and wild, threatening clouds hurried 
Nothing was less likely. You, yourself, were ; j across the sky, as Heqtor emerged from the 
$0 surprised, that you thought I was a ghost.” ; great hemlock avenue, and took his way toward 

“And yet, often and often, she has asked me Philadelphia, on his desperate enterprise. 
if there was any news from the American army, : (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TACT AND SUNSHINE. 





BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 





“Tr any one spoke to me, Belle Andrews, as; ‘Well, I am glad if you have got done trap- 
your aunt did to you just now, you would not } § sing round in the grass, in my front yard, with 
catch me answering so pleasantly. Anything § that gal. I don’t believe there'll be a spire left 
but a cross old maid! Why don’t you answer $ S that ain’t tramped down before I ever get out 
back with a little spirit once in a while?” to see it this summer. Where I am ever to 

‘*Would you pour oil on your dress if it} bleach clothes again, I am sure I don’t know.” 
caught fre, Milly? Poor rene must feel as But Belle, with her accustomed tact, busied 
great deal worse than I do when she is in these $ herself about the room, only remarking, “I 
unhappy moods—I know that; for when I get $ wish, indeed, aunt Becky, you could get out to 
angry myself, I feel as if I had been sick a3 see it; and I mean you shall before long. This 
week.” ‘fresh, sunny air would do you more good than 

“IT guess you don’t have many such sick-§ all your patent medicines put together.” 
nesses. The most provoking thing about you,$ ‘Yes, I dare say you would like to get me 
Belle, is, that you never will get angry.” 3 out-of-doors; for you know the least puff of 

“If my friends will try and bear with my $ out-door air would be the death of me—and 
faults, I may be able to mend in time,” said $ that’s what all of you are hoping for every day 
Belle, with a meek bend of her sunny head. S of your lives. That’s what puts you out of 

“I should think you had come to a good: conceit of my patent medicines, as you call 
school to mend the fault I just mentioned. 3 them; for you know they are all that has kept 
What makes you stay here, any way? Your ; me alive so long.” 
aunt has no fortune to leave you, and if she} ‘I must read to you, from a new book I 
had, she would wear your life out twice over ? have, this afternoon, aunt Becky. It is written 
before it ever fell into your hands.” sby a doctor. He tells about a case just like 

“I have no other home,” said Belle. $ yours, and I dare say you will be interested in 

“But isn’t there any comparatively comfort- ; it and understand it a great deal better than I; 
able business you might go into? No scrubbing ’ g you ne studied so much more about such 
by the day to be got—or washing and ironing? $ matters.’ 


You might even condescend to teach French ; ‘Your doctor is a humbug, I don’t doubt,” 
and music, for a living, in some boarding- ; said the old lady, pettishly. 
school.” $ Well, it’s only fair to try them all around,” 


“I don’t doubt but I could take care of my- ; said Belle, smiling. ‘He is the most sensible 
self, Milly; but that is more than aunt Becky $ one I ever met with, at all events, Besides, he 
can do—and I promised my father, in his last $ 3 has no axes to grind, no medicines to sell; so 
sickness, that I would never see her suffer if I$ ; one can give him credit for sincerity in what he 
could prevent it. He remembered her when a $ S does say. Now, just let me read this chapter 
young and lovely girl, before her great disap- jon ‘fresh air’ to you.” 
pointment and her protracted ill-health had § ’ So, sitting down and going about it before 
made such a wreck of her. He loved her as his $ ; her aunt had a chance “to say her nay,” she 
only sister, and, for his sake, I love her too.” succeeded in getting her quite interested in the 

“Well, you are a great deal better girl than § $ wholesome, sensible truths with which the book 
I am, Belle; and I only hope you may be able § S abounded. Not that the old lady made any 
to endure the life you have taken on yourself. § S such admission, however. She was, in fact, 
I must run home now, or she will be wasting § Sout of humor with Belle for getting the ad- 
some of her eloquence on me.” And the gay, $ vantage of her and interesting her in spite of 
petted child of fortune {ripped down the grassy $ herself. 
path which led to the little green cottage gate. : She was vexed because she could not put 

Milly had not exaggerated the fretfulness of ; Belle out of humor. She was accustomed to 
Belle’s aunt. When the latter came back to} provoke everybody she had any dealings with; 
the “er she was welcomed as follows:— Sand it seemed quite a matter of course—she 
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TACT AND SUNSHINE. 815 
rather liked it. She had found her match at ‘it was a miserable day for her when Belle 
last; so she doubled her diligence to make an : came to live with her, for she had no more 
impression on the sunny, stout-hearted Belle. g peace than a ‘toad under a harrer,’ fg. Aon so 

No one, who has not had experience in such $ many of her new-fangled notions.” Still a 
matters, can conceive of the thousand and one § neighbor dropping in looked at her with sur- 
little annoyances a woman, disposed, like aunt 3 prise, and remarked she had not seen her com- 
Becky, to contention, can contrive. Solomon : plexion so good, nor her eyes so bright for a 
must have been acquainted with some such N half-dozen years. When the late roses were in 
when he compared her to ‘‘a continual drop- ; blossom, she had been prevailed on to take a 
ping in a very rainy day.” peep at them out-of-doors; and, after a taste of 

But too much sunshine does not answer even ; fresh air, she was more easily persuaded next 
for icebergs. A thaw will come, if the warm time, until she came to look forward to her 
rays fall day after day upon them. So the } little morning walk with more eagerness than 
iciest heart will find its hard crust giving { she did to her breakfast. There is no medi- 
way before the continued influence of a loving, } cine like plenty of pure, fresh oxygen. It will 
sunny nature. * soonest repaint the sallow cheek, quicken the 

Belle was determined to do her aunt good, : feeble footstep, and invigorate the emaciated 
and bent every energy to that purpose. She § frame, chasing away the evil moods which 
looked on the invalid’s peevishness as a part of ; settle down, like brooding, black-winged birds, 
the disease, and felt that to remove that would $ over all that is lovely and joyous in the heart. 


N 


be to make life once more a blessing to her} The winter was long and trying, and any one. 
aunt and others. So she studied the matter but Belle might have been tempted to give up 
quietly, but with all her might. Her good com- § her task in despair. Still she gained some im- 
mon sense enabled her to form very just con- portant steps, for aunt Becky was coaxed into 
clusions, and qualified her to become the best} ‘ taking several short sleigh-rides, and actually 
medical attendant her aunt could have em- : took tea one afternoon at good widow Wilson’s. 
ployed. ‘ That event furnished food for thought and con- 
What a pity our young girls should not re-! versation for weeks afterward. It had been 
gard it as a part of their education, to learn ; years since she had stepped into a neighbor’s 
some of the simple principles of good nursing! : house. It was a hard winter for the poor, and 
How little attention it requires to learn how ; Belle succeeded in interesting her aunt in se- 
to do up properly a cut finger for your little ; veral very destitute families, and she actually 
brother; to give the fretful baby a nice, sooth- ; spent a good many hours in sewing for them. 
ing bath, when mother’s hands are too full of ; They were the happiest hours she had known 
other cares to take up her darling; to make a in a long time, and with her spirits her health 
nice round of toast with dropped egg over it, § also improved. 
to tempt the appetite of the feeble, trembling } There is no surer way of securing bappiness 
grandfather; to administer medicine with care $ for ourselves than in endeavoring to impart it 
on i sem : ir — — cheer- _ pr poy —_— not pees or 
ully the often cheerless sick-room! You cannot the results as from the labor. ‘This is thy 
live long in the world without coming in con- $ : . portion og all the work which thou takest under 
tact with sickness in some form, in which, if $ the sun.’ 
you only knew how, you might be useful. Every } : The next summer, Belle’s determination car- 
one should regard it a duty to make herself § ried the day, and a month was spent by the 
familiar with all these little points, which add §  sea-side. It was wonderful what an effect this 
80 much to the comfort and well-being of those $ : change of scene produced on the invalid, who 
with whom she is associated. had so long shut herself up in her own little 
Belle labored on patiently and with good: shell, unmindful of all the world beside. Low 
ag = “¢ something within to sus-$ spirits and a fretful temper feed on solitude. 
ain her, though her aunt’s fretfulness was{ A great scholar and reformer said that when 
ever so trying: a heart that rested peacefully $ depressed and low-spirited, he ‘‘would run out 
on the love of that Saviour, who, “‘when he’ among his pigs, rather than be shut up with 
was reviled, reviled not again.” She persisted } himself ang 
in her efforts for her physical improvement, Two years of patient labor had gone by, and 
and felt it a great point gained when her aunt Belle felt that she had her reward, as she 
was worried into an acquiescence with any of glanced around on the bright-looking cottage 
her plans. Aunt Becky still complained that $ home, so changed from the dreary place she 
g 7?P 
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How many poor, fretful invalids, who are 
now a burden to themselves and all about them, 
might be made once more a blessing in the 
world, by the exercise of this same tact and 
kindly sunshine! Only One, who ‘considereth 
our frame’ and numbers every sigh of suffer- 
ing, knows how hard it is to ‘* possess the soul 


wererce, 


had entered in that same autumn month two 
years before. Aunt Becky came in directly, 
prepared to accompany her to church. Her 
wrinkled brow wore a softer, kindlier look, : 
which spoke of a heart within, whose doorway 
had been opened, and whose tender sympathies 
flowed out to bless the world. Her seat at 
church was never vacant now, and the various; in patience’ when the body is racked with 
enterprises of practical benevolence found in } pain. 

her a ready helper. Surely Belle’s labor had} And thus, when we reflect on our own short- 
not been in vain. It would have been an easy * comings and His divine forbearance, it should 
matter to have met her querulousness with } lead us to bear patiently with the repining in- 
angry words, and to have performed meagrely } valid whose lot has been cast within our sphere; 
the common round of a nurse’s duties. But 3 and, as we recali His unnumbered mercies to us, 
Belle’s vigorous, judicious course had restored } let us put forth every effort in our power to 
to society a useful life, which would have hence- ; alleviate the sorrows of those on whom He has 
forth been worse than wasted. seen fit to lay His afflicting hand. 
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THE REST OF THE WAY ALONE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 











Stowty he passed, from the house of God, 
O’er the path that he from youth had trod; 
And he sighed, in a sad, grief-laden tone, 
“The rest of the way I must go alone!” 


He had lived for nearly threescore years, 

And one, who had shared his hopes and fears, 
To rest neath the Summer flowers had gone— 
And the rest of the way he must go alone! 


He thought of the time long years ago, 
When the form, now laid in the church-yard low, 
Beside him a fair young bride had gone 
From that church that now he must leave alone! 


The sunbeams now as brightly glow 

As on that morning so long ago; 

But the light from his heart and home has gone— 
The way is dark—he must go alone! 


ower cree. 
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He lived o’er, in thought, each by-gone year 
She had walked beside him to bless and cheer; 
And he pined for the gentle, loving tone 

Of the silent voice—he was all alone! 


Few tears he wept, and few words he said, 
When others spake of the loved one dead; 
But ever a still small voice made moan 

In his aching heart, “ Alone! alone!” 


And the drops his eyes refused to shed 

Fell on his heart like molten lead; 

And his form grew bent, and his face was strewn 
With lines of grief—he was all alone! 


And thick fell the frost upon his brow, 
Till his raven locks grew white as snow; 
Not long had the weary man to moan, 
“The rest of the way I must go alone!” 





WE HAVE PARTED. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


We have parted. But not coldly 
Did I breathe the last “Good-by ;” 

I had meant te epeak it boldly, 
With a clear. »aclouded eye. 

I had purposed to deceive him, 
When the last adieu was said; 

But, alas! when called to leave him, 
The tear-drops came instead. 


We have parted. Resolution 
Wavered, as he took my hand; 
Reason, fearing an intrusion, 
Fled, unheeding my command; 
And the words I had been framing, 
On my lips unuttered lay; 
For his glance, my coldness shaming, 
Tore my mask of pride away. 
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We have parted. Never, never 

Did I dream my feelings, weak, 
Would betray what I had ever 

Prayed nor tongue nor heart to speak! 
That my very soul would tremble, 

While my pulse grew strangely still; 
And, refusing to dissemble, 

Love would triumph over will! 


We have parted. Till that hour 
Had affection’s fullness proved, 
Never knew I with what power, 
Might, and fervor I had loved! 
Proud, and cold, and stern he found me; 
He, whom I had loved for years, 
Broke the fearful spell that bound me, 
Blessed, and left me, bathed in tears. 














THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 





BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 252. 


CHAPTER VI. 3 feriors—what the degree is matters little. So 

“A puKEDOM? This is a right royal promise, ; troll thyself hither, and answer me a question.” 
and one that the young man will keep if he has} The dwarf chuckled inly, and moved across 
the power. But there’s the rub. Will he ever ; the floor close to Lord Lovat’s throne-like chair. 
attain the power? A duke’s coronet is a tempt- : The nobleman’s foot rested on a velvet stool; 
ing bubble; but then, if one lacks the head on 3 for high living had begun to tell upon him, and, 
which to wear it—what then?” at the moment, his foot was aching in its soft 

In this fashion old Lord Lovat ruminated as ; doeskin shoe. 
he sat alone in his closet with Prince Edward’s : ‘Nay, if it is a long conference, I must sit 
letter in his hand. The young Prince knew his : down,” said Mark, thrusting himself upon the 
man when that tempting lure was thrown out. g stool, dexterously lifting the foot to his lap and 
But Lord Lovat understood his value to the} smoothing it with both hands. ‘Like those 
Stuart cause far too well for easy terms, even : letters, these legs are too rickety for my lady.” 
though his notions or predilections went with Now, at another time, or rather by another 
his line of native kings. Even then he held an : person, this act might have cost a life and few 
independent commission, and the right to drill ; questions asked, for Simon Fraser was not 
troops, under the existing government; and even 3 dainty in such matters; but this dwarf was 
listening to the terms contained in that letter ; a privileged character in Dounie Castle, and 
was treason. 3 often took liberties with its proud owner which 

Treason! The old lord smiled as the word} no son of the house could have ventured upon. 
presented itself to his mind. Both the Hano-: The old lord laughed at this impudence till 
verians and Stuarts had branded him with this : his stout frame shook in its massive chair, and 
stigma years before—and was he the worse for ‘answered the luring glance lifted to his face 
it? Nay, had it prevented either party seeking ; with a kindred glance that would have put 
his influence as the most powerful among all} strange thoughts into the head of a strange 
the Highland chiefs? S observer. The expression in the two faces was 

“Tf one could win this ducal coronet without $ so much alike. 
risking a head for it now!” muttered the old: ‘‘ Well,” said Luke, soothing the foot with his 
man, eying the chevalier’s letter sideways, while § hands, ‘‘ when the fox counsels with the fox-cub, 
a thousand evil thoughts flitted across his face. $rare sport should spring from it. Ask your 
“If the Master of Lovat would but try a little ; questions, chief.” 
rebellion here at Dounie, and move the clans; ‘‘It would answer this impudence better to 
despite my authority! Then, if victory follows, } give thee a toss with my foot, manikin.” 

I can sanction his act; if not—why, Dounie has ’ «Nay, that might hurt this poor foot; but as 
its lord still, and the Master of Lovat can be : for me, I should bound up again, like a tennis. 
spared; his life is scarcely necessary to a clear } ball, and off for the mountains.” 

succession.” > Again the old lord laughed. 

While the old lord was muttering thus to him- ; *¢T’ll be sworn to it; besides, I am not in the 
self, the door opened, and Luke, the hunch- mood. Tell me, did Dougal go home with you, 
backed dwarf, crept in. Lord Lovat lifted his } last night?” 
eyes from the letter, over which he still pon- “Dougal? No. He went home alone, leap- 

. dered, and half-smiled upon the intruder. ing like a roebuck, while I scrambled up the 

“Come in, laddie,” he said, thrusting the? heights as best I could. Oh! it is a rare thing 

letter into a pocket of his broad-skirted coat. {to be straight and eomely—a glorious thing to 
“A Highland chief has no equals; so, when he } feel the young life burning in your veins like 
needs counsel, it must perforce come from in- wine leaping forth from a flask!” 

Vor. XLI.—20 817 
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via were, 











The dwarf grinned, with a dash of malice in } he seized the old lord’s hand, kissing it with 
his heart, as he said this, and the old noble } vehement warmth. 
winced under a sharp consciousness of his own : “Not when I am at his feet—not when you 
departed youth. 3 look kindly in my face!” 

“Did I hurt your foot?” inquired Luke, de-$ ‘But sometimes?” 
murely. “Yes, sometimes I hate you!” 

“Have a care, imp!” was the sharp reply. Again the old lord laughed, and the mellow 

“Nay, if it comes to that, this fox-cub will ; depth of his mirth contrasted unpleasantly with 
earth itself,” answered Luke, sliding half from } the rude frankness with which the dwarf had 
the stool, with his eyes on the door. 3 spoken. 

“Sit still and answer my questions as I pro-; ‘I do believe,” said the lord, “I do believe, 
pound them. Did I not ask if you went with ; Luke, you are the only being alive who speaks 
the laddie Dougal to his home, yester e’en?” 3 the truth to me.” 

“Yes, my chief. And I said—ay, but as a $ «Because I am the only one who has no need 
lame hound follows a buck.” § to fear you.” 

“Did he say aught of his—of what chanced } ‘“‘How! You lifted above fear?” 
at the dinner-table?” ; ‘Because I am sunken beyond hope,” an- 

“Say aught? He did, I trow, and plumed } swered the dwarf, with a look and tone of such 
himself thereon like a goshawk till I grew sick { complete despondency, that the old man, who 
of it!” Shad his moments of human sympathy, was 

‘‘Then he minded the distinction?” $ really touched. 

“Ay, did he; scarcely doffing his cap to the} ‘What now, Luke? I thought you were the 
Master of Lovat when he passed him on the : only contented creature about Dounie, and here 
great stair-case. But then, there was reason $ you come whining like a hound with a thorn in 
in the bent brow and fierce scowl which the N his ear! What is the matter?” 

.master wore.” 3 “Nothing, save that I am nobody and can be 
“Ha! Did my son frown on him?” 3nothing. If God had crippled my heart, and 
“That he did—like a thunder-cloud! I could : withered my brain, when he shriveled up my 

hear the grinding of his teeth, as they clenched ; poor limbs, content might have followed; but 

together.” 3 what is life and fire here, with this frame to 

‘And Dougal, the boy?” > back it?” 

“Turned red, as if the wine from his chief's § Luke pressed a long unshapely hand on his 
‘cup had been dashed in his face. There he} forehead and against his heart as he spoke; 
‘stood, holding his breath till the master passed 3 then sat shuddering under the pressure, as if 
down the stairs.” § indeed some hidden fire struggled within. 

“You are a shrewd watcher, Luke.” The old man looked down upon his dependent 

“Because I am good for nothing else. Those; earnestly. Himself a man of subtle intellect 
who are forbidden to feel have nothing but to $ and strong passions, he could understand, to 
observe and think.” ‘ some extent, the feelings of this strange crea- 

‘*Where did you gather up such ideas, Luke?” ; ture at his feet. To him the great zest and en- 

‘Among the books and with the clanspeople.”’ } joyment of life lay in those physical endowments 

‘Among the old volumes yonder, it may be; } of which the dwarf was deprived. But he was 
but my people are creatures of action and obe- $a man to have won some pleasure out of any 
dience, not thinking animals.” condition of life, and, in that creature’s place, 

“Still, my chief, they give cause of thought.” § would have distinguished himself as a savant, & 

‘You are a strange creature, Luke.” miser, or a crafty politician. 

“I know it. There is not a dog about Dounie “Tush! tush, boy!” he said, with a glimmer 
which does not remind me of it every day. The : of feeling on his face. ‘Where God has given 
hounds fawn on Dougal, and bark at me.” > sharp wit, any man should make his way— 

‘You have no love for Dougal, then?” all the more surely if there is a twist in his 

“Love! Who expects that from me?” 3 body, which shuts out love, and valor, and those 

“But you can hate?” ‘ things which distract a man from his ambition. 

“Yes; but not him. I hate the Master of} See you not it is the man who thinks that con- 
Lovat!”” . quers the man who strikes, in these days?” 

‘*And Lord Lovat, perhaps?” 3 «But of what good is thought, my chief, when 

The dwarf lifted his brown eyes and shook ; it has only mountain hinds to act upon?” 
the hair back from his forehead. All at once* “Of what geod? By my faith!—everything! 
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Men of power discover true wit wherever it: the ground. There was a sly expression in his 

hides itself, and, knowing it more potent than eyes, as if he kept some thought back and 

the sword, give it free scope. Even I, at this : chuckled over it. 

moment, would give more gold than your long} “Nay, that were a calamity which the 

hands could clutch for the right mind to counsel ; father, being loyal and himself aggrieved, 
with, and a sharp wit to aid me. But of all § < might avert!’ 

my people, and of all my friends, I have no} Lord Lovat eyed him, as he spoke, with a 

sharp, questioning look. 

“And how came you in possession of this 

nowledge? Who informed you of the cheva- 

lier’s arrival? Mosk me, laddie; there is danger 

in state secrets.’ 

“I know it, my chief—and power too.” 

“What?” 

‘“‘The power to aid those to whom allegiance 
is due,” interrupted the dwarf, quickly. 

“Perhaps I might aid you,” “That is better said,” was the cold reply. 

“I was thinking of that when you came in, ; ‘‘Now, mark me, manikin. I will not question 
Luke. But I want a man who can guess at my } you further; but remember, he who possesses 
thought, and act upon it without words; none $ ‘ himself of another man’s secret steals a serpent 
of your rash, courageous, honorable men who 3 that may, at any time, sting him to death, but 
question motives and cavil at straws!” : ‘ which he can never throw away. Be careful 

“I can guess at your thoughts, and do not $ how you deal with this.” 
cavil at straws.” ‘‘T am careful, my chief,” answered the dwarf, 

“You will give a proof.” > humbly. 

“You are in doubt whether to risk everything ; ‘‘And now, of these two ideas, which, in your 
on this dukedom, or wait till Prince Charles Ed- 3 grave judgment, is the safest and surest?” 
ward gives some proof of his prowess by gaining § $ There was a jeer in this question which the 
a foothold in the country.” 3 dwarf felt; but he answered, promptly, 

The old lord’s eyes expanded, and the color ¢ “The surest is that which leaves the Master 
faded from his cheeks. of Lovat free to act out his will with the clans. 

“How know ye of this, lad?” if he fails, the treason was his; if he wins, the 

“You required one who could guess at your ; clans and munitions of war were yours, as lord 
thought. Have I done it?” $ of the Frasers.” 

“And what more do you guess?” 3 “Shrewdly put. But, with the chevalier’s 

“That Lord Lovat has two ideas. One is to : emissary here, and the master in council with 
wait here; evade and keep off a decision; giving é him under my own roof—how is this to be 
hope, but no promise; watching how many and } brought about?” 
how powerful are his friends, till Charles Edward $ «The house in Edinburgh is empty.” 
has taken the field; then, after a victory, sweep ‘My own thought, laddie.” 
the great force of the Frasers into his camp,} ‘‘And Mistress Kate Fraser has never yet 
making success sure.” * seen Holyrood. It would be difficult giving a 

“Boy! boy! this is sharp wit! Go on!” cried $ reason for going after the Prince enters the 
the old man, eagerly. : city, but nothing if he finds Lord Lovat there.” 
N 


one.” 

“The Master of Lovat?” suggested the dwarf. 

The old man laughed. 

‘And the heir of Lovat! Not with him shall 
I counsel.” 

‘Perhaps ” faltered the dwarf. 

“Well, what is it? Speak out, manikin! The 
bitter light in that face pleases me. But why 
afraid of speech all at once?” 


ee 
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‘On the other hand: if this cannot be dgne— “This is sharp wisdom, by my faith! Laddie, 
if the Prince should rebel at delay, and make: I marvel where you got it! Not among these 
prompt action the price of this dukedom—the $ : huge tomes, I trow; nor yet with those modern 
Master of Lovat, in his impotent patriotism, } ‘ fellows that beset the court at London like swal- 
night raise the clans——” lows in the summer, callitg themselves poets, 

“Ha! have you that thought, too? Goon!” $forsooth! as if rhyming were fit work for a 

“And, failing of success, pay the penalty of ; man!” 

a double treason—first, against his father’s: <‘‘It might do for me, then!” said the dwarf, 
authority; then, against the government at : with a lonely smile. 
London.” ‘“‘No, no! We will make something better 

“And leave the title and estate without heir. than a poet of you. Shrewd sense were thrown 
You forget, boy, that I am an old man.” 3 away else. Stay; there is a knock at the door— 

Luke sat a moment, looking thoughtfully on * go open it.” 
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Luke went to the door, opened it, and stood 3 broad chest, and the bent head nodded three or 
back, while Macdonald and the Master of Lovat ; four times, confirming the crafty words. 


passed through; then he glided away and was 


lost in a nook of the library. 


; The younger Fraser was thoughtful a moment; 
; then his face caught fire, and, seizing his father’s 


The interview was long and unsatisfactory hand, he wrung it warmly. 


between those three men, who were soon in ; 
close conversation in the room which Luke had $ 


“Yes, I do comprehend!” 
‘And you are not afraid to brave the old 


left. There was no need for him to listen now; : man?” 


for he was well convinced of the course Lord } 


Lovat would pursue. 


‘‘Afraid! That is a word the Frasers have 


So he sat quietly in the 3 to learn!” 
window nook before spoken of, bending over a $ 


“Yes, I know we are all brave—each in his 


huge volume with seeming absorption, but 3own way. But remember I refused before that 
keenly on the alert for any sound that might $ man of the Isles.” 


come from the chief’s cabinet. 


High words { 
did ensue at last, and Luke smiled grimly as $ 


**You have atoned for it now.” 
‘¢Well, so as we understand each other all is 


the stormy voice of the Master of Lovat swept $ 3 easy. But say nothing, do nothing as yet. In 


by him. 


Sa day or two I shall take Mistress Kate and 


‘Let us act at once, or refuse at once,” he $ move with the servants to my house in Edin- 


said; ‘this is no time for temporizing. 
Prince is on the soil. 
he wins back his father’s rights. 
ruin now!” 


What the old lord answered was beyond the $ 


Our; burgh. Till I am gone be patient and keep our 
¢ burg g Pp Pp 

One united blow—and § guest with fair words 
Hesitation is 3 


” 





: The library door opened as the old lord spoke, 
3 and a servant appeared. 
‘‘ My lord, a messenger from Edinburgh brings 


dwarf’s hearing; but a confusion of voices fol- 3 this.” 
3 


lowed, and then the two younger men came 3 
forth, with hot-red upon their foreheads, and $ ponderously folded. 
Old Lovat came } began to read. A sneer crept over his lips as 


disappointment in their eyes. 


The man held out a piece of folded vellum 
Lord Lovat took it and 


to the door and called his son back, and, as} his eyes traveled down the page, and he ended 
Clanranald’s haughty footsteps sounded from } with a sarcastic laugh. 


the ante-room, into which he had advanced, 
the father drew close to his son. 

“Do not let him go off in this white heat,” 
he said. ‘I do not refuse. 


the best, what should I do at the head of bat- 
talions?”’ 


Only, boy, can you : : dolts! 
not see I am an old man and no soldier? At} 


: «The government men at Edinburgh are dis- 
: turbed already. They withdraw my commis- 
‘ sion to drill troops after this curt fashion. The 
y? 

The master took the parchment and read it 
3 with interest. It pleased him that this slight 
3 from the government should have come at a 


5 . . . 
‘But each clan of the Frasers has a brave } moment so important for his wishes. 


kinsman at its head!" was the impatient reply. 


Yes, yes; if they would only dash into this 3 


matter without troubling me in my old age.” 

‘*Ha!” exclaimed the master. 
aright?” 

‘“What can an old rover like me do in battle? $ 
If I had this height and breadth of chest now,” $ 
he continued, patting the younger Fraser on 
the breast with his white hand, ‘‘every pipe ; 
in the clan should be sounded before night- 
fall!” 

‘Father! do I understand you?” 

* Aye, laddie; or you are a dullard.” 

«And I have your permission to call out the 
Frasers—to lead them in your place?” 

The old man’s neck seemed more awry than 
ever, as his head was bent toward his son. 

‘I permit nothing, but forgive everything! 
Can you comprehend that?” 

Again the white hand was patted against that 


g ‘“‘This gives me good reason for going to Edin- 
burgh,” chuckled the old man. Then, turning 
; to the servant, he added, ‘‘Give the messenger 


“Did I hear ; a full trencher and plenty of ale; then send him 


; : back to his masters with word that Lord Lovat 
; will answer their courteous message by one of 
‘ his own people.” 

The servant went out, and directly after him 
: the Master of Lovat, satisfied in his wishes and 
‘ yet with that unrest in his heart which springs 
3 from moral distaste of the means used to accom- 
’ plish a right object. The truth is, he saw deeper 
<into Lord Lovat’s motives than was compatible 
with the respect which a son should feel for his 
$ father. 
: When the old man was left alone, the dwarf 
came from his nook in the window and crept 
into sight. 
: «You here?” exclaimed the old man, sharply. 
; ‘* Faves-dropping, ha!” 
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“May, 2 my chief. I heard nothing, having a; arms, with which the Lord of Lovat can make 
defect in the ear which forbids it gathering up § $ himself doubly powerful on either side.” 
what my chief wishes untold.” The old man bent his head on one side, and 

“Jt is well; else I might have ordered the ear $ looked at the dwarf through his half-shut eyes. 
cropped from that ugly head!” replied the lord, ‘‘With which he can save his clan from fol- 
with repulsive jealousy. ‘Come hither to my $ lowing the next heir in open revolt. It is the 
closet, as you are perforce somewhat in my $ mutinous dispositions of my people which you 
council. The mishap must be turned to use.” 3 are to dwell upon—the refractory Jacobitism of 

The dwarf followed his lord, who sat down $ my son and heir.” 
at his table and wrote a letter, with great care “I will take this letter and do your bidding, 
and thoughtfulness. After folding the letter,’ my chief; but——” 
which he addressed to Duncan Forbes, Edin- ‘‘Well, what means the ‘but?’” said the old 
burgh, he turned to the dwarf. man, impatiently. 

“Luke, this is a dainty mission, and the letter ‘“‘T have a half-brother 
in my hand depends more upon the report of its “Dougal! What of him?” 
messenger than on its own contents.” ‘“‘If the Frasers go to battle, let him have a 

The dwarf stood in silence, with his keen eyes: command. His heart is burning to wield a 
reading the old man’s face. sword and prove himself a gentleman.” 

“My position is a painful one. Truly loyal “Indeed! The wine I gave him, yesterday, 
to the reigning house myself—as you can has heated his brain. Did he urge you on to 
say——”’ make this request ?” 

Luke stood immovable, his eyes shining a: ‘No, my chief; it is my own thought.” 
little more brightly, but with no movement of § “Well, let it be the reward. If you are faith- 
the features. S ful and shrewd in this delicate business, the 

“I would gladly bring all my people to aid the young sparrow-hawk shall have a chance to 
government,” continued the old man, “against § ruffle his feathers with the proudest of ’em.” 
this foul rebellion, but for the sharp pain in my 3 : With this promise the old lord delivered his 
side and infirmity of the limbs, which forbids § letter into the dwarf’s hands, gave orders for 
me to take the field; and, now mark me, laddie! 3 an escort to be made ready, and dismissed him. 
I dare not trust the Master of Lovat, or others The strange creature neither returned home, 
of my kinsmen, in this warfare, as they are all; nor made other preparations than that of bor- 
rebels at heart, and ready to resist my authority $ rowing a plaid from some person in the castle 
in favor of this Prince. Still I would have him $ before he started for Edinburgh. Nor did he 
understand, that some of my next of kin are § * speak to any person of his mission, but dis- 
loyal gentlemen, and we lack only arms to keep 3 ’ appeared almost without notice or comment. 
the clan true to the government; but, wanting ; ; Scarcely had he left the castle, when the 
them, must take our chance. A thousand stand Master of Lovat and Macdonald of Clanra- 
of arms are needful. I have written this in the : ‘ nald rode from the court, followed by a band 
letter. But the Lord Advocate is cautious as a; ‘ of retainers more numerous than had followed 
fox and may not send them; but the arms must ; the heir of Dounie for many a day. The old 
be forthcoming. The man to whom this mission $ lord had escorted them to the portal, and, in 
goes will question my messenger, I doubt not, ; taking leave, said, with a crafty smile upon his 
and a blunderer would make mischief. You are } lips, 
no blunderer.” ‘‘Bear my homage to the Prince; but tell 

The dwarf smiled till his eyes shone like} him, just for the present, being ill and infirm, 
those of a Newfoundland dog when he is}I can give him nothing but my prayers.” 
praised. Clanranald received the message a little 

“Is the duty for me? Am I to bear that} haughtily; his honorable nature could not en- 
letter, my chief?” dure the double dealing of this selfish old man. 

“Tt was for this I summoned you, laddie.; As Clanranald looked back on the castle, the 
Take two of the men and pass on straight to ; casement of Katharine Fraser’s room was softly 
Edinburgh. Say nothing of my coming; in} 3 ’ opened, and a fair hand waved her adieus to the 
fact, it may be that I shall not remove from $ $ departing guest. 
Dounie till this question about the arms is set- : 
tled. The news of this morning changes my 3 3 CHAPTER VII. 
plans somewhat.” Tue Highlands of Scotland were in a blaze of 
“The main question is this thousand stand of $ excitement from strong-hold to strong-hold, the 
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news flew like wild fire that Prince Charles had ; of bagpipes. It was Lochiel with his Camerons, 
landed and was about to take up arms in behalf} who came toward the Prince three men deep, 
of his father. Then came the startling intelli- } and among them a band of prisoners, the first 
gence that he was upon the main land, that 3 fruits of Highland prowess in the field, un- 
Clanranald, Lochiel, and many powerful chiefs } armed, and marching dejectedly between the 
had joined him, and that he was penetrating ; two lines. 

into the heart of the country. 3 Prince Charles arose to receive this imposing 

Clanranald had performed his mission well} body of men; like them, he was clad in the 
in the west. The glow of his enthusiasm spread } Highland costume. The Stuart plaid, with its 
from heart to heart, as he eloquently pleaded } deep rich colors, had been loosened and fell 
the cause of a Prince, who had so fearlessly } back from his person to the ground, giving his 
east himself on the great heart of a nation pro- person the imposing effect which drapery always 
verbial for faith to its kings. In every strong-} conveys. A bugle richly mounted—the gift of 
hold whose portal his foot passed, he left some } Lady Clanranald—hung at his right side; on 
warm friend to the Stuart cause and a chill to : the left was his great basket-hilted sword, whose 
the Hanoverian interest. But deeds were act- 8 scabbard rattled upon the earth as he moved. 
ing rapidly in that eventful month of July, and: When the Camerons saw their Prince in the 
the young chief was not a man to devote him- $ national costume, they set up a shout that made 
self to peaceful negotiations when hard blows : the hills echo again. 
were to be dealt in behalf of what he considered} In this moment of enthusiasm, old Tullibar- 
a just cause. Joined by many a doughty chief, : 3 dine, to whom the right belonged, unfurled the 
each at the head of a clan more or less potent, ; Stuart colors and flung them to the wind. With 
he swept down from the west, knowing well a soldier on each side the flag-staff, the old 
that his own people, led on by his brave kins- : : ; noble held the banner firmly till a manifesto of 
men, would be found at the right hand of their ; ; King James was read aloud, proclaiming his 
Prince. 3 gon Regent and authorizing all his acts. 

The Vale of Glenfinnan Prince Charles had: Then the young Prince stood forward under 
appointed as a rendezvous for the clans which ; the silken folds of white, red, and blue—glori- 
were now ready to flock to his standard. : ous colors in every age—and addressed those 

Deep in this romantic glen stood a shepherd’s ; wild men. With hearts full of enthusiasm and 
hut abandoned by its owners, and here Charles } eyes on fire they listened, understanding little, 
Edward sat, alone, on the nineteenth of August, é but feeling only as such wild, true hearts can 
waiting for those forces upon which his fate $ feel, when the spirit of loyalty kindles into en- 
depended. $ thusiasm. 

Many a sad and many a hopeful thought ; As a gust of wind took the banner, unfolding 
passed through his mind, as he waited in that $ it as a gorgeous cloud bursts upon the sky, an 
lonely solitude, with nothing but the sough of $ answering shout came from the mountains be- 
the winds and the singing of the mountain tor- } yond, and that moment the Clanranalds, headed 
rents to disturb his meditations. Rugged moun- ; by old Macdonald of Boisdale, came winding 
tains towered all around him. In the distance, ; down the steeps, answering those who rejoiced 
on either hand, came the gleam of 4 lovely loch, $ : Sunder the flag shout for shout, and the bag- 
that choked up each end of the valley with dia- : pipes shriek for shriek, till the beautiful vale 
mond brightness. The sun shone pleasantly on } resounded with war clamor. 
all things; but the reaction from continued ex- : Just as the Clanranalds came in sight, a boat 
citement to profound stillness lay heavily on} was launched on the loch, which slept under 
the Prince; the very sighing of the wind and} the mountain they were treading. Two men 
waters fell upon his ear like a dirge. 3 leaped into it, and, seating themselves, were 

Charles sat on the threshold of the hut. An ’ borne swiftly across the waters; then, winding 
hour crept by—another, and no one came. As along the shore, following the boat, appeared 
sense of sickening impatience fell upon him, : 3 S other armed men, Frasers, kindling up the 
the bright hopes of the last month seemed melt- $ banks with the red, green, and blue of their 
ing around him like the mists of a dream. 8 tartans; Macleods, who had braved their chief, 

All at once, upon the brow of an opposite ; and followed a lesser kinsman to the fight; the 
mountain, he saw a Highland clan winding : Glengarrys and fragments of other clans, who 
itself downward like a huge serpent, here re- $ ; caught sight of the colors sweeping between 
vealing its gorgeous folds, there burying itself \ them and the sky; and then voices, ringing 
in the dusky foliage. Then came the shrill cry } over the waters, met those coming out from the 
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mountains, and rose together in one wild na- § host as in volumes of black drapery. While 
tional jubilee. : ‘ the whole valley lay thus wrapped in profound 

It was Clanranald and the Master of Lovat } silence, a boat shot across the lesser loch, urged 
who sprang out of the boat and came eagerly by a single oar, and a young man, whose hand- 
toward the Prince. He recognized the young } some face was clearly revealed by the moon- 
man, and his blue eyes kindled at his approach. } light, stepped on shore. He saw the royal 

“You see how our cause thrives,’ he said, ; standard fluttering in front of the hut where 
looking round on the band of chieftains that { Prince Charles slept, and, guiding himself by 
surrounded him. ‘Was I right in trusting to $ it, stole softly along the outskirts of the sleep- 
the generosity of such men? But how fared ; ing host, till he came tc a shallow ravine upon 
our cause with the Lord Lovat? Lochiel here ; whose soft turf the Frasers were encamped. 
insists that he saw the Fraser tartan on the$ The youth looked sadly around upon the stal- 
banks of the lake; but I was afraid to believe 3 wart sleepers, as if measuring their proportions 
anything so pleasant.” $ with his own slender frame, and, with a deep 

“Here is the Master of Lovat, who has sigh, sunk down by one of the oldest clansmen, 
- brought the bravest of his father’s clan with } where he lay wakefully till morning. 
him, my Prince. From the old lord I have } Solemnly and still the night passed. When 

something for your private consideration.” $the morning burst upon the valley it was 

‘Welcome to Glenfinnan, for that is the only } heaven-like in its beauty; the waters laughed 
part of our father’s kingdom on which we have ii in the rosy sunshine; the shadows, which had 
a sure hold as yet,” said the Prince, pointing to } been dense and inky at night, had changed 
the rock upon which the flag-staff was planted; {their places and took a soft glowing purple 
“this is a day which no Stuart will ever forget!” § ‘from the heather; the mists turned to floating 

“Nor any Highlander, either,” said Fraser, ; wreaths, covering the mountains and tumbling 
with generous enthusiasm. ‘If I come with } down the ravines like summer clouds dropped 
less than the whole force of my father’s clan, } softly from the sky. 
it is not from lack of heart in this just cause.” $ Amid all this warmth and beauty, the forces 

The smile with which Charles Edward re- Sof Prince Charles prepared to march through 
ceived this homage, might have rewarded a3 the mountain passes on their way to Stirling 
more exacting man than this brave Master of;and Edinburgh. All was exhilaration. Each 
Lovat for all the anxiety he had passed through. 3 clan flung its banner in the air; the bagpipes 

That night the Prince occupied the shep-;shrieked out their most warlike cries. The 
herd’s hut, in which he had waited the gather- ; chiefs—still on foot, for no horse could pass 
ing of his forces. Around that hut, wrapped ; the mountains that hedged in Glenfinnan—mus- 
in their plaids and sleeping on the bare earth, ; tered their clans and passed them in review be- 
the chiefs sought a profound repose. Beyond } fore their princely young leader, who stood with 
them, crouching among the rocks or half-buried Shis bonnet off, in the shadows of his standard, 
in the purple heather, the little army of seven- {cheering his followers with the bright enthu- 
teen hundred men surrounded the standard with } siasm of his face, and the hopefulness in his 
their sleeping bodies. On this scene the mid- } well-chosen encomiums. 
night moon looked down, turning the dew upon § As the Master of Lovat was mustering his 
the heather into mist, and veiling those rugged, } forces in order to fall in after the Clanranalds, 
upturned faces from the stars that looked down 3 a young man came out from the ranks and stood 
upon the valley tranquilly, as they always look $ before him, with his eyes downcast and a flush 
upon seenes of earthly strife. $ on his forehead. 

In the distance, on either hand, a beautiful’ A frown swept over Fraser’s face, and he 
loch which buried the stars in its bosom, and made a movement of repulsion with his hand. 
broke up the moonlight into rifts and ridges of ‘Do not frown upon me,” said the boy, lift- 
diamonds, gave motion and life to a scene other- 3 ing his velvety eyes to the stern face of his 
wise too solemnly still—for the mountains flung leader. “When the Frasers move to battle, I 
their black shadows half-across the valley lying $ at least may ask a place in the ranks.” 
there like a vast funereal pall, which some in-$ There was something at once so humble and 
visible power was dragging each moment nearer so proud in the boy’s address, that Fraser's 
and nearer to the sleepers. $ heart was touched through all its prejudices. 

For a time they slumbered in the moonlight 3 $ Nay,” he said, more gently than his looks 
till the gray mists first crept over them, and ?had promised, “I did not know that you wae 
then the monster shadows wrapping the whole ‘ here; there was no enrollment of your name.’ 
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“T know it,” said the boy; ‘‘no one would ; ; During this conversation, the Frasers had 
take me. Lord Lovat forbade me to move; my } formed in double line, their pipes struck up 
mother would not consent; but caged hawks § one of those stirring airs that Scotland has 
grow desperate. I broke loose from them all} sent down to us as the pleasantest portion of 
and followed the clan from a distance, creeping ; ‘her history, and all individual feeling was lost 
in among them after dark as if I wished to steal : : in a general movement of the little army. 
the arms I only ask to use. Oh! my master,; On the thirteenth of September, less than a 
you will not send me back again!” ; month after Prince Charles had raised his stana- 

The pleading of those dark eyes, when the ; ard at Glenfinnan, the city of Edinburgh was in 
uplifted lashes, thick and curling, let out all {a state of wild commotion. While Sir John Cope 
their earnest fire, no man could have resisted— 3 > was marching a smalt force of regulars into the 
much less the Master of Lovat, whose very $ ‘ heart of the Highlands, in a wild chase after the 
faults were chivalric. 3 rebels, Charles, perched upon the heights of Cor- 

“Nay! Heaven forefend that I refuse any § > ryarrak, had watched him go by, and, taking 
loyal man, young or old, in this noble fight; } * advantage of the unprotected state in which 
but not in the ranks, young sir. These are; this movement left the South, had made a 
times when brave men earn their spurs, and triumphant march through Perth and Stirling 
yours shall not be won among common hinds. } on his way to Edinburgh, while Cope was still 
Take your place as my page, boy, and may God } wandering with his men in the mountains the 
so deal with me as I am just to you.” revolting Highlanders had just left. 

Dougal fell upon his knees, and, gatheringa; On this thirteenth day of September came 
handful of soil, laid it at Fraser’s feet. ‘*May } news: first, that Charles was at Linlithgow, 
this cover me if I prove not faithful and true— } with sixteen thousand men, and, directly after 
if I ever turn my face from the enemy or my $ that, at Corstorphine, not more than three miles 
back on a Fraser.” : from the city gates. Never was a town so 

Tears burned like diamonds in the boy’s ; stricken with consternation! A handful of men 
eyes; his lips quivered with suppressed grati- ; alone kept the castle, and not one was to be 
tude. He seemed ready to throw himself at the } spared to protect the town. The Lord Provost 
master’s feet and worship him. Sand his council were in the depths of tribula- 

“Nay,” said Fraser, stretching forth his; tion at Guild Hall. Volunteers were gathering 
hand, ‘it is but a small boon that of earning 3 pell-mell in the market places, clamoring for 
a right to die for one’s king; so stand up, { arms which they had no heart to use, and ex- 
young sir, and, if in former times I have done ; pecting every moment to hear the thunders of 
you less than justice, it shall be atoned for. ; the rebel cannon. Men rushed distractedly 
See, yonder stands the Prince, he shall know ; from the castle to the market places, and from 
that the Frasers have a new cadet ready to die } thence through the streets, leaving tumult and 
for him.” ; terror wherever they went. 

Gratitude choked the boy’s speech; the tears} This state of commotion lasted all day and 
that had sparkled in his eyes flashed over the : ; night, carrying its tumult into the Sabbath, and 
crimson of his cheeks. He girded the tartan : ‘ haunting the people with fears to the very church 
across his chest with energy, as if the action $ S doors. 
gave relief to his panting heart. At last his § While the young men flocked to the Lawn- 
voice broke forth, ¢market, the old men, women, and children 

“Yes, I would die with joy for him, with } gathered in the churches, uttering their prayers 
double joy for you; only give me a sword and ; far more earnestly than the volunteers seemed 
the enemy!” ‘ disposed to fight. 

The Master of Lovat unbuckled his own: Affairs were in this wild state, when a car- 
sword and gave it to the boy—for his generous : riage, drawn by four horses, came slowly down 
heart knew no restraint when aroused thus. : one of the principal streets and stopped at one 

‘It has never been drawn in an unjust cause,” $ of those curious old mansions broken up with 
he said, impressively; ‘in this behalf it can but ; gables and ponderous balconies, which give an 
grow brighter in your young hands.” ‘ air of quaint antiquity to the most ancient por- 

“It shall not rust here!” exclaimed the boy, { tions of Edinburgh to this day. The ponderous 
buckling the sword to his slender waist, and ’ vehicle stopped, with a jar, before the entrance 
arranging the plaid over it with his eager; of this dwelling; the door opened, after some 
hands. ‘Oh! my master, you have this day ; difficulty, and a young lady stepped forth, ar- 
made me the happiest creature alive!” ; rayed after the elaborate fashion of the period, 
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we. 


and so beautiful in her person, that the way-; which is brightest, the roses on this cheek or 
farers forgot their fears of the rebels and paused : these.” 
in the street to gaze upon her. Leaning through the open lattice, she gathered 
Katharine Fraser—for it was Lord Lovat’s $a handful of damask-roses—so recently in the 
carriage we have been describing—gave one { bud that the hearts were yet crimson—and, 
curious glance at the crowd moving up and} forming a graceful cluster, fastened them on 
down in the street, and, drawing the mantle of 3 her friend’s bosom. Then, entangling one of 
gay silk around her, walked up the steps and Sthe freshest and brightest with the waves of 
entered the door, which had been promptly ; hair over her right temple, she stepped back, 
opened in answer to the heavy blows which $ dropped her clasped hands before her, and ad- 
Lord Lovat’s footman had dealt on the pon- ‘mired her own work as young artists love to 


SILL. 





derous knocker. 

Katharine, all unconscious of the gaze of ad- $ 
Ss 
miration which followed her from the crowd, : 
3 
$ 


PISS. 


pessed up the dim passage of the house and } 
was about to enter a side-door, when another 

fair girl of about her own age, but with a lighter § : 
and less thoughtful style of beauty, came eagerly § 
down the oaken stair-case, and, throwing her 3 
arms around her visitor, kissed her again and 
again with a warmth of affection that made the 8 
heart thrill in Kate Fraser’s bosom. 

“Flora!” 

“Kate!” 

With these endearing names the two girls } ; 
looked into each other’s eyes, and fell into ; 
fresh caresses, disappearing up the stairs with 
their arms interlinked, and breathing quickly § 
from the joy of meeting again. 

“Come this way,” said Flora Macdonald, } 
opening the door of her bed-chamber. “Take } 
off that mantelet and let me look at you in full $ : 
before we present ourselves before the Lady $ 
Clanranald and her dainty mother.” ‘\ ; 

“This is kind!’ answered Kate, throwing 
aside her light over-garment and revealing the 
dress of purple silk, low at the neck and with 
Yoluminous skirt, which, from contrast, gave 
her arms and neck the satiny whiteness of a 
lily. ‘There, Flora, shall I shame you?” 

Flora Macdonald looked at her friend and 
former school-mate with a glow of pride. A fall 
of exquisite old lace saved the deep color of 
her dress from a strong contrast with her com- 
plexion, and fell in gossamer delicacy over her 
arms. The hair, turned back from her forehead, 
half in ringlets, half in waves, gave picturesque 
beauty to a face that the heart of a poet would 3 
have worshiped at first sight. : 

“Shall I shame you?” repeated the high-born ; 
girl, blushing at the admiration so evident in her ; 
friend's face. $ 

Flora laughed, but would not give voice to 
the praise that spoke in her features. 

“One moment,” she said, darting to a bal- 
cony over which some rich shrubbery from a 
spacious garden had clambered; 
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“let me test ' 


3 other, in astonishment. 


sing down to the Lawnmarket. 
‘ poor wretches! what are they matched against 


$ gaze on the completion of a picture. 

Kate blushed, guiltily, enhancing the loveli- 

ness she would gladly have disclaimed. 

‘* Now tell me,” she said, making a transparent 
effort to find some new subject of attention for 
her friend, ‘‘ what is the reason of all this tumult 
in the street?” 

‘“‘Why, have you no guess?” inquired the 
“TI thought you had 
come hither to see them enter the town?” 

“Them! Who?” 

‘““Why, the Prince—our true Prince! He 
slept in Linlithgow last night, and his next 
rest, with God’s good help, will be in the good 
° city of Edinburgh.” 

‘Flora, are you jesting with me? We did 
>but reach town early this morning, and came 
mostly by water, as you know; but we heard 
; nothing of this. When we left Dounie, the 
;Tumor was that Cope was searching for the 
Prince in the Highlands. Then, this is the 
cause of so many people appearing in the 
streets?” 

“Yes, yes, Cope has been there; and a pretty 
wild-goose-chase they have given him! But, 
while he went traveling northward, at his lei- 
sure, the Prince, inspired by the spirit of his 
royal race, has taken the strong-holds in his 
way, and now thunders at the very gates of 
Edinburgh!” 

Flora clasped her hand with a thrill of beau- 
tiful joy. 

“‘Oh, Flora! my father is with him!” 

‘‘And many a brave kinsman of my own,” 
said Flora, proudly. ‘It was to see her son, 
my brave cousin of Clanranald, that my lady, 
his mother, came to the city; but what is that? 
Some fresh tumult in the street?” 

‘‘Nay, it is the provost in his coach going to 
; Guild Hall, where he holds council. I wonder 
if there is anything new?” 

Flora ran to the lattice. 

“It is only a body of the City Guards march- 
Let them go, 


our brave Highlanders? Come now, Kate, we 
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must descend to my lady’s room; she will won- , the native enthusiasm in her bosom. The dream 
der what keeps us.” of her life had been to see this young Stuart 
‘‘One moment,” answered Katharine, breath- Prince in his ancestral palace of Holyrood; why 
less, and crimsoning to the temples. ‘‘Is this } then did she tremble and long to run away, when 
lady—your aunt, I mean—the mother of Mac- informed of his approach, with so many brave 
donald of Clanranald, the gentleman who visited } chiefs in his train? Why was it that everything 
my grandfather a few weeks since?” grew hazy and indistinct before her, as she fol- 
*‘Dear Kate, I know nothing of his visiting } lowed Flora down the great oaken stair-case, 
Dounie, nor any other place in particular; but $ and into a fine old room wainscoted with black 
this lady is his mother, and he is her only son; 3 oak, and with the low ceiling enriched with 
but what troubles you so? Has the close ap- gilded cornice, which glittered in her sight like 
proach of Prince Charley frightened the color : flashes of fire? 
from your face after this fashion?” What a queenly woman it was who arose from 
‘“‘No, no; I am only taken by surprise. My her seat in the window and came toward her, 
grandfather knows nothing of this, I am sure.” $ smiling as only a grand-hearted woman, used 
‘As if he would tell you if he did!” exclaimed $ to power from her birth, can smile! How like 
Flora, laughing. ‘These proud old lords, Kate, $ that face was to the one she hardly dared re- 
even hold us womankind at naught. But come : member in that presence! How grandly she 
away, we have kept my aunt waiting already.” $ became the old room with its massive furniture 
The roses had all fled from Katharine’s cheek, } and gorgeous old hangings! Kate was used to 
leaving it the paler from a contrast with those $ these things, but they had never seemed so im- 
that flushed in her hair and on her bosom. She} posing to her as now. But as her hand was 
could not, perhaps, have told herself why it was clasped, and while a rich voice welcomed her, a 
that her limbs began to tremble, and her courage ¢ fire-bell smote on the air, and, with a joyous 
failed after the startling news given by her} start, Lady Clanranald grasped the hand she 
friend. It was not that she feared the thunder} had taken, while a little old woman started 
of cannon, or the tramp of war steeds; much } out from behind the drapery of a window and 
less did she shrink from meeting her father in $ cried out, 
his proper place at the head of the Frasers. All ‘He has come—he is here! The king shall 


these things would have only served to kindle ‘ have his own again!” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE UPRISING. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Sweet ties are sundered, brightest hopes o’ercast, 
Joy lurks in shadow, pleasure is a pall; 

Blessings, words cannot compass, cause but pain; 
War's desolation makes a wreck of all. 


TarovaH town and city, over hill and plain, 
Stirring the peaceful rivers to a flood, 

And striking terror to a thousand hearts, 
The battle-cry has sounded loud for blood! 


*Mid rattling volleys, and the clash of steel, 
Thick blinding smoke, and imprecations dire, 
Brave hearts, to God, their country, manhood true, 
Strike for the right, and for the right expire. 


Indignant manhood hastens to the strife, 
Drops peaceful weapons, girds his armor on; 

And, filled with ardor, youthful blood leaps up 
And dares to do what patriots have done. 


There on the ensanguined field, their precious blood 
Mingles with soil by trait’rous deeds accursed; 
Sad, waiting hearts anticipate the blow, 
They need no tongue to tell, the brave die first. 


Here a brave, Spartan mother, full of pride 
Sees her dear jewels ftom her home depart; 
Closes her eyes to issues that may come, 
And writes a tearful record on her heart. 


So Greble fell! A noble, valiant youth; 
One of God’s soldiers; faithful to the close 
Of that rare life—which grace had so imbued, 
Whose spirit’s flight ensured a saint’s repose. 


Along the shore, deep in each inland nook, 
From rock to crag, the startling echo flies; 

Weak hands are nerved to noble deeds, and prayers 
Ascend to Him who rules man’s destinies. 


Sweet consolation, pour thy healing balm 
On hearts that sorrow o’er a sundered tie; 

Death crowned the hero on the battle-field! 
Earth held but few who were so fit to die. 


The cloud increases: day by day the roll 
Of distant thunder gathers on the ear, 

Strange visions haunt the slumb’rous hours of night, 
And stout hearts quail—that never knew a fear. 
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MY AUNT’S FRIEND. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


My aunt Tabitha was seized with a sudden ; complain of the village inn, and she knew that 
fever to pass a long summer in the country. I : nothing would be so likely to attract stray 
was greatly pleased at her proposal, and as} bachelors as a comfortable parlor and a well- 
much astonished, for, always before, Tabby ; > spread table. 
had professed a horror of rural pleasures, and ; I knew that I should, at least, be certain of 
could never be tempted farther than some atro- ; capital dinners while Tab was in that mood, 
cious watering-place. $ and, if she chose to make herself ridiculous, I 

But this time she desired actually to go into : really could not help it; besides, I had grown 
the country; nothing less than taking a cottage} so accustomed to her follies, during similar 
far beyond all city sights and sounds would at $ ; aberrations of mind, that nothing she could do 
all satisfy her. I demurred at first, fearful that : ‘ would be likely, in the least, to surprise or 
if I grasped too eagerly at her offer, Tabby’s 3 ‘ trouble me. According to Tabby’s account, all 
mood might undergo one of those unexpected : the folly was on my side and the endurance 
changes to which the feminine mind is liable. : upon hers. She said she had inherited a valu- 
Of course my opposition roused her to a pitch } able stock from her grandmother; indeed the 
of frenzy, and I only consented in time to quality was a sort of mental heir-loom among 
escape a serious fit of hysterics. ; : the females of our family, and she seemed to 

“Have you decided upon any place?” I asked. § ‘have received an unusual allowance; and well 

“No,” said she, and, by the very tone of her : for her she declared that she had been thus 
voice, I knew that she had fixed upon a certain ; favored, or my errors and short-comings would 
spot, and no power could induce her to go in have finished her long before. 
any other direction. : I let the matter rest; only a madman would 

I named several places that would be plea- § Shave tried to convince aunt Tab; and I bore 
sant, but she turned up her nose at one, sniffed } suspicion and innuendoes, when she was in one 
disdainfully at another, and rejected all with : of her querulous moods, as patiently as I did 
scorn. ; one of the affectionate spasms which seized her 

“You are always raving about the Berkshire $ at intervals. 

Hills,” said she; ‘‘but, of course, you won’t go § But the beatific state of mind in which she 
there because I had made up my mind that was } was plunged, during the preparations for that 
the very region to please you.” ; journey, was unparalleled in my experience. I 

The clue to ha bg ped mee upon : do not think she threatened me with hysterics 
me at once! In the heart of these hills was a more than three times during a whole week, 
little village much frequented by sportsmen $ ‘and even took a little teazing with very good 
and the followers of Izaak Walton; and several grace. 
bachelors of my acquaintance were going to } ; I made a journey to Forest Hill, and was for- 
pass the summer there. Tab’s amiability to- ; tunate enough to secure a furnished cottage for 
ward my weakness was accounted for. One of; the summer, that a fanciful widow chose to de- 
her ayes ee had wer gp her—she $ sert at the very season when it was most plea- 
must be carried safely through the crisis! sant. Tab was radiant when I went back to 

Old as she was, once every year Tabby had a : town with my intelligence, and declared that 
marrying mania take possession of her; this $ she could be ready to start in exactly a week. 
me it appeared as a sort of spring fever, but} I knew that generally, in such cases, Tab’s 

was not alarmed, for I knew that it would? week meant a month; but I found means to 
only cause me a temporary discomfort; and $ : make her tolerably punctual for once, by casu- 
once over, she would settle down quiet as as ally mentioning that an old admirer of hers 
Pay sparen the mating season has passed. ; was at Forest Hill, and Poefully beset by o 

“You need relaxation,” said Tab, affection- ; ; marriageable young lady. I saw by the ex- 
ately; “you hate a hotel, so you shall have the; ; pression of Tab’s face that nothing short of the 
comforts of a home.” 3 S day of judgment’s unexpected arrival would de- 


Wise Tab! She had often heard my friends : tain her beyond the appointed time. 
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What a week that was! Dress-makers crowded ; wastefulness! At first I was so overcome that 
the house, turned my room into pandemonium; § I was actually speechless; and, in order to save 
and, in less than three days, my sight was so: the food, devoured so many eggs that I hada 
dazzled by gown patterns, that I saw rainbows $ terrible indigestion. 
wherever I turned, and had a perpetual click-{ Then Tab satirically asked me if I meant to 


ing in my ears, as if I had beena large-sized $ eat myself into a fit. And those diabolical 
pair of shears kept in constant use. 3 women laughed, and the atrocious babies howled 


Unfortunately I made that remark to Tabby, ‘like so many captive nightmares. My patience 
rather inclined to believe I was saying a good} was exhausted at last. My head ached, my 
thing; it was nearer producing a difficulty than } stomach—well, I cannot describe the sensation; 
any other occurrence of the week; but, as good 3 at all events, I turned upon the pack—freed my 
luck would have it, a marvelous shawl, that I} mind—astounded the strangers—horrified Tab, 
had ordered for her the day before, came home } and, when she took refuge in a flood of tears, I 
just as she was throwing up her eyes and gasp- } ordered the driver to stop, and made the rest of 
ing for breath; and, in her delight at my un-$ ‘ the journey on the top of the coach. 
expected thoughtfulness, she either forgave or} But, on the whole, the trip was a peaceable 
forgot my attempted witticism. one—at least, more so than any I ever before 

The day of our departure came at last, and’ made with Tab—and about the middle of the 
greatly did I congratulate myself that it had 3 afternoon we arrived at our temporary home. 
not been prolonged, else I should certainly: Everything was in order there. A trusty 
have been obliged to charter a steamboat to} servant had gone up before, and we found the 
have carried all the luggage Tab would have house as comfortable as if we had lived there 
contrived to get together. As it was, the num- : six months, nay more; for Tab had had no 
ber and magnitude of her trunks rivalled those ; opportunity to exercise her talent in altering 
of the immortal Flora McFlimsey, and the name $ and arranging. 
of the boxes and bundles was legion. 3 She was actually satisfied. As we passed the 

The small preparations—things meant to be3 inn, we saw several men of our acquaintance 
useful on the journey—were what I most$upon the steps. Tab flushed with delight, but 
dreaded. Notwithstanding that we should get § discreetly ensconced herself in the shadow, not 
a capital supper on the boat, a fine breakfast : choosing to make her first appearance tumbled 
at the mountain hotel, to both of which meals; and travel-stained. She was wise; for a bang 
Tab would do ample justice, she persisted in ‘ of the vehicle had cocked her bonnet down over 
carrying a store of provisions, that would have ; her left eye, her frizzed curls stood up like 
satisfied a reasonable regiment for a week. fennel worms erecting their horris, and so much 

“Who knows what may happen?” demanded ; $ dust had settled in the hollows of her cheeks— 
she. ‘We may be wrecked, or the hotels may $ ’ which she still believed dimples—that she looked 
be closed, or a thousand accidents may befall § more like a Mohawk chief in his war paint than 
us.” i was prepossessing or pleasant. But a change 

It was useless to say that being wrecked or: Sof toilet, dinner, and sleep made her quite an- 
cast away on the Hudson was not a probable } other woman; and when she came down to the 
circumstance, useless to do anything but take $ parlor, before tea, I saw that she was as much 
the best care possible of Tabby’s stores—I have ; determined on victory as ever a famous general 
hated hard-boiled eggs and sandwiches ever } could have been. 
since! } Several of my acquaintances dropped in, and 

The trip up the river was very pleasant, the } 3 : appeared delighted to meet Tabby again. She, 
journey by stage-coach was endurable for a of course, considered their satisfaction due to 
time; then several females, armed with in- | her charms. I looked somewhat more deeply 
numerable little squalling machines, which they } into human nature, and knew that the ungrate- 
had the impertinence to call babies, took pos-} ful wretches were remembering the delightful 
session of the best seats, and, as Tab insisted } tea and crisp toast she always provided. But 
upon iny remaining inside, I need not describe} Tab was self-deceived—show me the spinster 
my sufferings. She was all sweetness for a under sixty that would not have been—and 
time, condescendigg to the women, caressing} fluttered and played off her old-fashioned 
to the brats; but when she wearied of that, she } coquetries to her heart’s content, quite for- 
indulged in a fit of fretfulness to me. She | getting a fact that she knew as well as I, in 
actually declared that I had burthened her with } her sane moments, that every one of our guests 
all those army stores, reproached me for my! was a confirmed old bachelor, who would not 
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have married Cleopatra herself, with all her: mind as completely as the appellation given by 
dowry. $ the original owner. It is very wrong of me not 
For myself, I was in ecstasies at finding my- ; >to remember Tab’s cognomen; for if she had 
self once more established in the country; and } been a young mother baptizing her first baby 
if Tab had not been so much occupied, I am : there could not have been more consultation 
sure she would have reminded me that I was and disturbance. She had all the bachelors 
no longer a boy, or have offered to weaken my } up—a supper, music on the lake, and heaven 
punch, or indulged in some little pleasantry of} knows what all: But her pleasure was greatly 
the sort, by which to signify that she was alto- ; ; marred by the non-appearance of her principal 
gether dissatisfied with my conduct; but, thanks : S guest, and seeing him drive by, before tea time, 
to her fever being near its crisis, and she crazy 3 ’ with the very young lady whom she had ne- 
as only a man in the typhus, or an old maid in $ * glected to invite because she did not wish her 
the presence of bachelors can be, I escaped with- 3 3 in his society. 
out so much as a look of disapproval. Poor Tab! Her road to matrimony was a 
After all, it was more my own adventures and } ; thorny and difficult one! I recollect that night 
misfortunes that I meant to talk about than aunt \ she was doing the fascinating, on the lawn, to 
Tab’s personal amusements and occupations; so $ three men, and caught her head in a thorn-bush. 
Iwill say no more than I can help about her} They extricated her as soon as possible; but 
peculiarities. I am afraid, that, when I think 3 one row of her false curls came off completely, 
of certain events of that summer, I feel more : and hung on the bush like trophies in an Indian 
bitter, where she is concerned, than is at all: camp-ground. Perhaps she did not have spasms, 
nephew-like or Christian. $ that night, enough to have puzzied all the schools 
Forest Hill was my favorite country resort. : of physicians—maybe she did not tear my best 
Don’t be alarmed—I am not going off into : waistcoat, and give faithful cook warning; but, 
spasms of blank verse, or pages of description; : no matter! When morning came, Tab said she 
but let me gratify myself by giving a few words $ remembered nothing; and it would be unkind 
that may afford some idea of what the place was in me to do so. She put it all down to the 
like; then, if I wish to indulge further, I can $ extreme excitability of her nature. Much as 
do it in my own private thoughts. Please fancy ; she loved those festive gatherings, they tore 
me in a poetic reverie. = consumed her just as the ball-room glare 
Down through a narrow gorge between lofty ? withers a bouquet of bridal roses. Diana, god- 
mountains a foaming torrent swept into a beau- ‘ g dess of old maids, hear that! 
tiful lake, on the shore of which rose a pretty; By the time Tabby had recovered from the 
elevation, where the village—if it deserved the 3 ; ’ effects of her misfortunes, she received a letter 
—— situated. Below our cottage several 3 which completely ee poewrie po of 
rooks were in sight, making their way toward : ¢ spirits and filled me with unspeakable con- 
the Hudson, and the lake itself was one of the g sternation. 
most romantic spots imaginable. Directly in} Tabby had an intimate friend, who exulted in 
the middle was a small island—a succession of 3 3 the name of Wilhelmina Prynne—an older maid, 
steep cliffs with a knot of hemlocks at the base— } s by several odd years, than Tab herself, and of a 
from the top of which was a fine view of sun- 3 3 total different order of the genus spinster. For 
sets, the mountains at the west breaking suffi- $ ‘the last twelve-months there had been, not a 
ciently to afford a heavenly glimpse of distance $ coldness, but a terrible enmity, between the 
beyond their grandeur. two, which threatened never to die away; and 
; I have not given the least idea of the place; : upon that fact I had greatly congratulated my- 
ut no matter. Imagine that my thoughts were $ : S self, for Miss Prynne was my horror. All the 
of the most beautiful and exalted nature, and I$ while I was confident that Tab, at the bottom 
will drop comfortably down from my eminence ; 3 of her silly heart, regretted the estrangement, 
and land in the cottage on the lake shore, and 3 Sand longed to be on amicable terms; but Prynne 
continue the recital of my own particular ad- Shad been unforgiving and ferocious, deaf to 
ventures, 3 sentimental letters and affecting appeals—and 
We must have spent nearly a month at the ¢1 had thought the difficulty between them was 
tolerably quiet house. The widow called it by } one of those bottomless gulfs of which novelists 
8ome fanciful and ridiculous name, which I? 3 > speak that no after-time can bridge over—if 
have forgotten, and Tab christened it anew as 3 > anybody knows how a bridge of that sort could 
Fglantine Dell, or Moss-Rose Hollow, or some- 3 : be built. .. 
thing of the same sort, which has escaped my: But now, at an unlooked-for moment, came 
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that letter from Wilhelmina, full of affection, ; She wept enough to have made a freshet in the 
wondering that passion could have deceived $ brook, and, I think, was so well pleased with 
her, assuring Tab that she had never had an } 3 her success, that she would willingly have read 
easy moment since they parted, and offering to i me the most touching portions; but I offered 


make her a visit—wherever she might be. 3 her no encouragement and took myself out of , 


That addition opened my eyes at once. I} the way as soon as possible. 
understood the whole affair; but if I had 80 ; In a few days another letter came from Prynne, 
much as hinted my conviction, Tab would have § and Tab informed me that the remarkable woman 
invented some new sort of torture that would s 3 would be with us in three days. I felt like a man 
have rendered her immortal among all woman- $ S collapsing after an ague-chill. 
kind, and I should have been its earliest victim. ‘Dear me!” exclaimed Tab, suddenly, as she 
The truth was, Prynne had learned where 3 ; ; turned another page. ‘Oh! quite delightful, to 
we were stopping—all about the cottage—and $ be sure!” 
chose to spend a comfortable summer there; $ ; I knew she was trying to excite my curiosity, 
hence her stratagem and her relenting. Tab : but I was too far gone to do more than glare 
had really been a perfect slave to her opinions $ vacantly at the blotted sheets she held in her 
and caprices, firmly believed Prynne the most § Shand. Prynne’s letters were always covered 
remarkable woman of her time, (I wish the next $ ’ with immense ink-stains that looked like Egyp- 
census taken would discover how many such ; tian hieroglyphics. 
there are, in this land, prolific in genius,) and ; ‘‘You needn’t glower at me in that manner!” 
Wilhelmina knew exactly how to take advantage 3 cried Tab, irritated at her failure. ‘I know 
of her worshiper’s weakness. $ you hate Miss Prynne because she is my friend. 
She always had Tab off upon a matrimonial ; I will finish the letter in my own room.’ 
insanity, and as Prynne professed great hatred } $ With the usual perversity of human nature, 
toward the sterner sex, Tab never felt in the ; } the instant she appeared inclined to leave me in 
least jealous of her, and believed that her $ ; the dark I felt anxious to know what had so 
friend’s strength of mind and somewhat mas- ; ‘ much surprised and pleased her—the sort of 
culine manners were a fine contrast favorable } interest, however, one feels in looking at the 
to the languishing, die-away style she adopted } dentist’s instruments while waiting | to have half 
in the presence of gentlemen. : $ his front teeth extracted. 
But I held my tongue, certain that all I could ; $ ‘What pleases you so much?” I asked. 
do would only serve to draw Miss Prynne’s ‘ Tabby tossed her head and made no answer. 
wrath upon my head, as Tab would certainly: ‘Perhaps she’s not coming, after all,” I sug- 
tell her anything I said, and, between them, 3 gested, annoyed in my turn. 
they would render the house more miserable} Tab gave me a terrible glance and cried, 
than a trout brook during the season of black | “Be a monster! a—a—a cannibal!” snatch- 
flies. To say that I was afraid of Miss Prynne } } ing at the word, triumphantly. 
would feebly express the light in which I re- ; ‘“‘Humph!” saidI. ‘Yesterday I was a croco- 
garded her. I never felt myself a whole man : ' dile, the day before a mountain of ingratitude; 
in her presence. In less than half an hour she ’ don’t confuse your metaphors, aunt Tabby.” 
dissected me—bones, nerves, and arteries—in ; ‘How many times must I ask you not to call 
so pitiless a manner, while Tab looked on with } me aunt?” demanded she. ‘It is quite ridi- 
curiosity and delight, that I, being a less skill- $ culous in a man that looks old enough to be my 
ful anatomist than Prynne, could not put my self * uncle!’ 
together properly for a full week after Lescaped$ ‘But the real difference——” 
from the scalpel of her tongue. “Be a brute!” said Tab. ‘Your dissipated 
I hope I express myself strongly—I mean to; $ life has added more years ” 
but no words can picture my horror, and at Tab’s I rose at once. Fairly started on that theme, 
announcement I fell into a very melancholy ; a beautiful fiction of her imaginative mind, she 
state—lost my appetite—dreamed at night that $ was capable of holding forth for hours. When 
Prynne was a nightmare, riding me down Nia- ‘she saw me leaving the room she stopped, 
gara Falls—and was altogether so shaken and $ anxious, after all, to tell her secret. 
dilapidated, that it was quite pitiful. “Who do you think is coming with my 
Tab answered her friend’s letter at once. ; angel?” she asked. 
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Twelve mortal pages, crossed and recrossed, in} ‘Not the Scotch terrier!” I cried, in agony. 
every colored ink imaginable. The epistle must § I solemnly vow I will not endure that wretch!” 
have been a marvel of tenderness and sentiment. ‘Now, a little profanity will come in well,” 
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said Tab. ‘‘No, sir, she does not bring that ; my susceptible relative, had they not made their 
beautiful pet, because she well knows the male- } appearance on the porch after affording Emily 
yolence of your disposition. Her niece, Emily and myself an opportunity to get back to our 
Wallace, has returned from Europe, and will : old friendliness. 
accompany her.” ; ««Let me wipe away those tears, sweet Tabby,” 
That was the first gleam of pleasure in the ; ; Prynne was saying, when I became conscious of 
whole thing! Two years before I had seen} ’ their vitality; ‘‘calm yourself upon my faithful 
Emily, then a lovely creature of seventeen. ; S heart. = 
My heart quite bounded at the thought of: $ «This repays me for all my suffering,” snuf- 
having her society and aid against the two : ‘fled Tabby; “for days and nights of anguish ; 
spinsters. .W ilhelmina, is it indeed you?—no dream, no 
But I did not choose to gratify Tab by ex- ; * vision ?”” 
pressing satisfaction; so I only said, : Of all questions that she could have asked! 
“It remains to be seen which is worse, the} There Prynne stood almost six feet in her Bal- 
terrier or a traveled young lady.” : morals, stiff as a ramrod, and glaring about her 
Indeed, during the rest of the day Tabby and ° $ like a she wolf, but doing the affectionate beau- 
I were in a state of subdued hostility. But: ; tifully. Then Tab had mild spasms; she dared 
nothing important came of it; so I will let the ° not go too far lest Prynne should lose patience— 
record pass. ; ‘I saw that by the way she watched the dragon 
Upon the appointed afternoon Miss Prynne ; out of the corner of her left eye—and when 
and her niece arrived. Tab stood by the cottage ; Prynne said energetically, 
gate, awaiting the arrival of the stage-coach,: ‘Tabby, Tabby, control yourself;”’ she came 
dressed in what she considered a delicious rural g to at once and was quite composed for an in- 
costume—something between a Swiss peasant ; stant. 
dress and a Bloomer—and in an attitude which, ; “Emily!” she cried suddenly, pounced on 
according to my idea, would have delighted ; the girl, hugged and dampened her; then, ata 
Punch; however she thought differently. ‘signal from Prynne, the three disappeared in 
The stage appeared in sight, stopped before } : the upper regions, Prynne condescending to 
the house, and the fair alighted. I cannot $ ; give me a very cordial greeting as she passed. 
describe the meeting between the two friends; } I had a whole hour to reflect upon their arrival, 
no pen could do justice to it. ; and to congratulate myself that things were 
Prynne planted her firmly on the ground, ; going on very differently from the horrors I 
threw up her arms, and shrieked; Tab shrieked, $ had anticipated. 
put one foot out, and extended her arms. I could have blessed Prynne for possessing 
“Sister of my soul!” cried Prynne. such a niece. I could not account for the phe- 
“Idol of my entire nature!” responded Tab. ¢ nomenon, I could only be grateful, and my 
Then a simultaneous rush—‘“‘gap, gap!” from § ‘heart fairly softened toward that dragon—any- 
Tabby, ‘gow, gow!” from Prynne—and they § thing claiming kin to that girl deserved respect 
tushed into each other’s embrace, squealing, } and esteem! I made my mind up that Prynne 
kissing, and Tab shedding rivers of tears. I ’ should have both, and no effort should be spared 
took advantage of their occupation to renew on my part to make her visit pleasant. 
my acquaintance with Emily Wallace and con-{ When I met the ladies at the tea-table, I kept 
duct her into the house. I narrowly escaped § 3 : the promise I had internally made, and devoted 
making as great a fool of myself as my antique $ ’ myself to Miss Prynne with as much energy 
relative had done. Sas the bewildered state of my faculties would 
I cannot describe the girl; there was a fasci- allow. The particular bit of broiled chicken 
nation about her which had no name. After , which I knew she liked, the choice crusty mor- 
the first glance from those gray eyes, so soft, } sels of toast which she always picked out, were 
velvety, and so beautifully shy, I was no more put on her plate, and I succeeded so well in my 
capable of forming a judgment than the veriest $ 3 attempts to mollify her, that, before the evening 
Bedlamite who ever wore a strait-jacket. : was over, Tab came in high glee and whispered 
T had last seen her a charming but somewhat g in my ear that her dearest Willie—fancy a pet 
taciturn girl; I found her again my very ideal § ‘ name for that grenadier—thought me vastly im- 
of womanhood—really, I think, I need say no- : proved in every way. 
thing more. : Then Emily and I had a duet together; my 
I am not certain that I should ever have re- 3 voice suited very well with hers and we suc- 
membered the existence of Prynne, or that of * ceeded admirably; Tab beating time falser than 
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@ bachelor’s intentions, and Prynne avowing ; my resolution of being exceedingly attentive to 
that I had improved beyond expression since ; her, certain thereby of pleasing Emily, who 
she last heard me sing. 3 treated her eccentric relative with great affec- 
“T hear awakened soul in your voice,” said } tion, and, even if she laughed at her, would not 
she; and I bowed my thanks, wondering if what ‘ have tolerated the liberty in any one else. [ 
she mistook for soul was the little wheeze that : was, in a measure, rewarded by Emily’s frank 
is apt to disturb a man’s lower register after ; kindness, and I felt that she understood and 
thirty-five. ; $ appreciated my efforts; but, on the other hand, 
A little later, several of our gentlemen friends ; 3 Miss Prynne became so good-natured and so 
dropped in, and we had a merry evening; but I ; * well satisfied with my society, that she claimed 
was pleased to see that Emily kept me near her, ; a greater portion of my time than was plea- 
and as Miss Prynne remained in our neighbor- § sant. 
hood, Tab had fair sweep among the principal; She made me take walks with her, share in 
of her fancied admirers. >her manias, geological, botanical, and every 
I was glad, indeed, to find that so far there ; other imaginable sort. Upon such excursions 
was no probability of a collision between Tabby } she adopted a sort of Bloomer costume, which 
and Miss Prynne; and, in order to preserve the : not even Emily could induce her to lay aside, 
reigning harmony, I divided my conversation although we seldom went out that its singu- 
as equally as possible between the latter lady } larity did not expose us to the witticisms of 
and her niece, and succeeded so well that she $ the ignorant people in the neighborhood, or 
never appeared to notice how far aloof the: ‘the more violent attacks of all the cattle and 
bachelors kept from her sofa. I did not won- : ; g turkey- -cocks we chanced to encounter. 
der thereat, for Tab had, with the usual ami-} When thus arrayed, she certainly was the 
ability of women, warned them that her friend ’ most ridiculous figure I ever beheld, with her 
was #® woman of mind and wrote for the papers; 3 short skirts, full trousers, and a broad-brimmed 
and Prynne perfectly carried out the idea, as straw hat that flapped like an elephant’s ears 
she sat with her miraculous turban cocked over ; every step she took. I bore up very well, how- 
one eye, and discoursing energetically upon 3 ever, until she conceived a passion for catching 
every topic that came up. 3 g butterflies, and I was obliged to chase them 
She talked incessantly, but as everybody took ‘ ’ with a small net through bogs and briars. How 
pains to agree with her, there was no chance } : I cursed the gaudy winged creatures—what ven- 
of her losing her temper, for being listened { geance I visited on all hapless worms and cater- 
to without contradiction was Prynne’s idea of ; pillars that might, one day, by any possibility 
argument and logic, as is wont to be the case $ ‘ transform themselves into my tormentors! 
with literary women. She went through the § I went about with my hands and face in the 
evening admirably; and when the party had; most disagreeable condition from the scratches 
gone, and the ladies had retired, I thanked : fT received in my new species of hunting, and 
heaven for peace, and took myself away to the ; Emily laughed at me sadly, but I could not 
severe solitude of my chamber. 3 be angry, she looked so pretty in her mischief. 
Confused and bewildering were my dreams ; Indeed she used to chase the butterflies herself, 
that night, but very, very pleasant, and I woke ; but she did it to perfection, like everything 
the next morning with a lighter heart than I$ she attempted, and might have been taken for 
had borne for months; but I made no effort to * Atalanta herself, as she sped along, leaving me 
understand my feelings, content to revel in that : breathless and a trifle wheezy in the distance. 
strange experience without question. Tab was occupied with a fat old bachelor, 
T suppose you all know what is coming, so I g who had almost domiciled bimself under our 
need not make a mystery of feelings which did } roof, attracted, as she devoutly believed, by her 
not long puzzle me. Before three days were S own charms; but I knew well it was Susan’s 
over, I discovered that I was violently in love : puddings that wrought the spell. 
with Emily Wallace; and although I had passed } $ Tab fed him to repletion. I never saw any- 
through the same sort of fever several times in } ; thing but a young robin or a cormorant that 
my life, I had never experienced an attack so } ’ could styff without danger in the way that crea- 
severe. ‘ture did, and the havoc he made among my 
Those are pleasant days to look back upon! § > choice fish sauces and my old Madeira was 
Even Prynne softened and condescended to be fearful. Tab gave him the best of everything; 
agreeable in her peculiar way, which had at} and I was so constantly occupied with my love 
least the merit of originality. I persevered in} affair and Prynne’s demands upon my time, 
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that I found little opportunity to observe the: A month passed, and I felt that 1 could not 
ravages that were made in my stores. § much longer control my feelings. I hoped that 

Tab was in high good humor with me; my; Emily understood me and was not displeased; 
complacency toward her admirer, and the stand} I felt confident that Miss Prynne saw and ap- 
I bad taken in Miss Prynne’s best graces, § proved of my attachment for her niece; I could 
pleased her beyond measure; and concerning Sin no other way account for her kind manner, 
the latter affair, she talked such sentimental $ and the attempt at softness which was ludicrous 
trash as would have astonished me, had I not } enough. 
been too much preoccupied to think about it. ~$ My fever rapidly approached its crisis; I 

“This is the happiest summer of my life,” ; could neither eat nor sleep; I actually sat up 
said Tab; ‘“‘I may term it the blossom season; at night staring at the moon and scribbling 
of my heart,” and she rolled up her eyes in an § verses like a school-boy; but no matter, I am 
appalling manner. ;making confidences enough without entering 

But Tab’s heart had blossomed in the most 3 into these minute particulars. 
unexpected manner so many times, that I paid; At last I determined to open my heart to 
little attention to that particular era; only ; Miss Prynne, and from her I might be able to 
shuddering slightly when I thought of the nip- 3 gain some insight into Emily’s feelings. I took 
ping frost that was certain to overtake her } advantage of a morning when Tab had dragged 
before many weeks. 3 3 the young lady out to make a call upon some 

So the rides and walks went on; I hunted but- 3 female relative of the old bachelor, leaving Miss 
terflies, looked sentiment at Emily, and talked } Prynne in the parlor busy over an immense 
learned nonsense to Prynne’s entire satisfac- } volume of Natural History, and looking as wise 
tion. $as an owl when night comes on. I had been 

“I never understood you before,” she said, smoking my cigar on the lawn—neither Tabby 
one day; ‘“‘you are a very remarkable man! s nor Miss Prynne objected to that now, and Emily 
Next winter you must write a series of philo-$ declared that she adored cigars; so I enjoyed 
sophical papers; I will send them to a friend} perfect liberty as regarded that sweet source of 
in England, and they shall be published in one 3 happiness. 
of the quarterlies; we have no magazine in this When I saw Tab and my enchantress safely 
country worthy to contain them.” $ out of sight I entered the parlor. Miss Prynne 

I glanced toward Emily, but she was busy sat holding her book before her, but she was 
with a piece of music she was copying for me, § reading a slip of paper that I recognized at 
and I trusted that she was not having a silent $ : once as a copy of verses I had forgotten there— 
laugh at my expense. ; an outgush of feeling which was quite irrepres- 

“Yes, indeed,” continued Prynne; ‘talent; sible. I was rather glad she had found the 
like yours should not be thrown away—you are } poem, my task would be easier, for she could 
by far too modest, Mr. Perkins,” and she gave 3 not fail to perceive that I alluded to Emily. 
me an odd look; then glanced toward Emily— She started when she saw me, and colored 
my heart bounded, for I thought she meant the $ violently—a thing I never saw her do before, 
remark to apply to my attentions toward her ; but for which I accounted by remembering that 
niece. ‘ strange timidity old maids have where anything 

“I shall throw it aside,” I said, cheerfully $ like a love affair is concerned. 
as possible, although I felt a small Vesuvius : “You are not going to run away, I hope,” 








seething in my bosom. said I, seeing her make a movement as if to 
“About the articles,” said Prynne, ‘do not} go. 
forget.” $ “Not if you wish me to stay,” she replied, 


I thanked her, and dismissed the subject in almost in a whisper, and sinking back to @ 
all haste, lest she should insist upon my going chair. 
to work at once, and I had not even a clear idea § : I do,” returned I, gulping after a compli- 
of the meaning of the word philosophy. * ment, in spite of my flurry, because I had 
My only periods of real happiness were those; learned that, notwithstanding her powerful 
when Emily and I went out on horseback, or } mind, nothing put Miss Prynne in such a 
when we sang together in the evening. Fortu- ; good humor as judicious flattery; ‘Ido. Who 
nately, Miss Prynne had taken a fancy that she} would lose Miss Prynne’s society if it could be 
liked our voices in duets, so we spent whole } avoided?” 
hours at the piano-forte, and delicious ones } She sighed—looked up—looked down—saw 
they were. i the paper she held in her hand still, and colored 
Vor. XLI.—21 
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anew, fearful, I fancied, thet I dues think ; She rose, suddenly, and flung <ntagon fairly 
that she had been rude. $ into my arms. 
«I found this here,” she said, making a poor “Take me!” she cried. ‘ Master—king—I 
effort at her customary lofty style of conversa- } am thine!” 
tion; ‘I began to read, unthinkingly, and its} I thought I should have fainted between her 
exceeding beauty made me continue.” S weight and the light which suddenly broke 
“You flatter me,” returned I. ‘*Worthless } ; ;upon me. She thought I was making love to 
as poetry; but, I trust, the sentiment is praise- § ‘her instead of her niece! When she began to 
worthy, if only for its sincerity.” ‘ claw at my neck I knew that I must act at once. 
Prynne fluttered all over; but her only re- ; I retreated a little. 
spense was a sigh, sonorous and deep as if just} ‘Then, Miss Prynne,” said I, “you do not 
borne from the cave of the winds. object to my winning Emily’s heart if I can?” 
Really, she’was a remarkable object as she; I thought that an artful stroke which would 
sat there—a tall, gaunt woman with a sallow at once show her the error she labored under 
complexion made more unhealthy by a lilac ; and give her an opportunity to retreat grace- 
dress, the oddest of collars, and the queerest$ fully, if she would. But, decidedly, Prynne 
of sleeves.. She had her hair drawn back from: would not. I might as well have expected a 
her forehead to expose what her admirers called tigress to give up her prey as to have sup- 
a Minerva-like brow, and crowned with a mar-} posed that an old maid would have yielded her 
velous turban, which, somehow, gave her the $ fancied claims under such circumstances. 
look of a knotty pole with a dove-cot perched “Emily?” she cried; ‘‘Emily?” 
on the top of it. ‘“‘We were speaking of her,” I said, begin- 
‘*Miss Prynne,” said I, after a short silence, } ning to shiver. ‘I love your niece——” 
longing to plunge at once into the subject tha She started to her feet. 
filled my heart and head. ‘‘Wretch!” she screamed; ‘*monster! fiend!” 
«You spoke,” she half-whispered, and allowed I tried to speak. She turned ‘upon me like 
her hand to drop at her side. $a hyena; she threatened me with hands and 
‘T came in,” said I, rapidly, ‘‘on purpose : tongue; and, in the midst of the tumult she 
to talk freely with you. I hope that which was making, Tab and Emily appeared at the 
I have to say will neither surprise nor offend $ door. At once Prynne gave an appalling shriek, 
you.” 3 Sand tumbled on the hearth rug in hysterics hor- 
‘*Not that,” returned she, in the same stage } : rible to witness. 
whisper; ‘‘not that, assuredly—have no fear.” $ ‘What does this mean?” demanded they. 
“Thanks,” said I. ‘‘Be sure I will not abuse **T cannot tell,” said I. 
your confidence.” ‘‘Wretch!”* howled Prynne. ‘‘Perfidious crea- 
I paused, she bowed; I hesitated and stam- ; ture! Tabitha, you have seen it! Emily, you 
mered, she fluttered and shivered. So we lost ; too!” 
‘several moments. “Yes!” cried they. 
‘Miss Prynne,” said I, once more. “Good heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘Emily, you 
‘* Friend,” said she, softly. must have seen that I loved you——” 
“You have read those lines?” “Oh! oh!” shrieked Prynne. 
“T have,” she quavered. “Never!” said Emily. ‘I thought it was my 
**You understand their meaning?” I asked. % aunt!” 
“*I think—I believe so,” she replied. Tab assailed me frantically. I put her quickly 
“‘Then that makes my task easier. I need: aside. Prynne was twitching and jerking worse 
only say that my whole heart was in that which ¢ than ever. 
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I wrote; I come to you for aresponse. MayI$ ‘‘Emily,” said I, “you must have seen—I 
hope, or must I ¢grush down my heart and be N love—I adore you!” 
silent?” : “Excuse me,” said she; “I am engaged 


Prynne was dreadfully agitated; but she $ already.” 
managed to speak. : I waited for no more. I rushed from the 
“You know what my ideas concerning mar- } house, Prynne’s shrieks ringing in my ears. 
s 
s 


riage have always been,” said she; ‘‘but I con- , I took the first coach, as far as it would take 


fess that, during this visit, I have reorganized { me, wrote to Tab that I had gone into the 

many of my opinions——” $ depths of the Adironducks, and saw her no 
“Then you will not oppose?” I interrupted. } more for months. 

“Tell me that you consent.” ; Before I returned Emily was married. 
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BONBON BASKET. 





BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 








BOTTOM OF BONBON BASKET. 


Atruovan the little article we are giving is 3 them in and out, so as to keep the squares 
called a Bonbon Basket, yet it is equally suit- § ; regular, tack round the edge of the pasteboard 
able for all sorts of dried fruits, sweetmeats, § ’ with a needle and thread, cut off the superfluous 
ete., etc., serving also to decorate the table } parts of the paper, sew a wire all round, slightly 
either for the after-dinner dessert, or for the $ raising up and contracting the circle, carry each 
refreshments of the evening party. The mode } 2 end of the wire over the top, and fasten so as 
of making these baskets is as follows: to form a handle of the wire double. 

Take a white glazed paper and a colored ; : Twist white and colored paper round this 
glazed one—a pretty green, or a bright red, ; ‘ handle, securing the ends with a little strong 
both look well; cut them into strips, exactly ; ; gum- water; take strips of the white and strips 
double the width intended to be shown, and ; of the colored paper, fold them down the middle, 
fold them so that the two edges may just meet cut fine, open and curl, and carry these all 
at the back of each strip. 3 round the edge of the basket; take a little silver 

Cut a round in pasteboard the size of a sup- : ; ; paper, cut it very fine, crimp it, and fasten it 
per plate, lay the folded paper upon it, the $on the center of the handle, to hang down like 


colored one way and the white the other, weave ; $ a fringe or tassel. 
885 
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336 PATTERN FOR CROCHET LACE. 
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These baskets are entirely new in design, and ; London. The facility with which they can be I 
are very fashionable, this year, in Paris and ? made adds greatly to their popularity. 
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PATTERN FOR CROCHET LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 











We shall give, from time to time, new pat-, fancy work cannot be conveniently had, 48 
terns for crochet trimmings, as they are always } during evening visits, or when traveling in the 
useful, and can be worked, at times, when other } cars, or elsewhere. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 








LADY’S WALKING SACK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


TuHEseE sacks 
are all the rage 
this spring. We 
give, here, a 
diagram of one, 
and below a dia- 
gram by which 
to cut it out. 
These sacks are 
not only pretty 
and fashionable, 
but economical 
also: and they 
are destined, 
therefore, to 
come into uni- 
versal use. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY’S WALKING SACK. 





SHELL BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue Shell Basket is made of brass wire, the ; or it is slipped under and over the wires, like 
same form as the design. No. 2 is the cover. } basket work; in this instance it does not re- 
Chenille is then twisted around the wires, in 3 quire lining. This article makes a beautiful 
which case the basket must be lined with silk, * little work-basket. 
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BIARRITZ PURSE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


; gether. Then crochet forty-six rows of scar- 
3 let, widening gradually until you have three 


roo a0 
len LTT wee $ hundred and sixty-eight stitches. Commence 
f 


OT ae: wf on the forty-seventh row and do eleven rows 
2 aT Sf My . : . 
ene QTIAS¢ TTT eee : of open crochet with green silk. The edge is 
a : finished like the lace-work No. 2. Nos. 2 and 
Tuis Purse has the form of a turban, and $3 are black. The border, No. 3, is made sepa- 
is made in plain and open crochet. It must ; rately and added to the last row of the plain 
be commenced in the center in plain crochet. crochet. The, drawing-strings are run through 
Make several chain stitches, unite them to- * the second and third rows of open crochet. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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BEAD-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus pretty pattern may be used for a variety 
of purposes. It is made by working beads on 
cloth: the beads to be of various colors, as seen 
in the engraving; and those colors to be selected 
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according to the taste of the lady working the 
Or the pattern may be worked in em- 


pattern. 
beads. In 


broidery, substituting zephyr for 
either case it is a charming design. 
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“PREEBS 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. s and are sold for five or eight pounds the ounce. But the 

THe PEARL AND ITs Localit1es.—The pearl, so long a $ old Romans prized them, dull as they are, beyond any with 
mystery, assumed to be, now the production of the celes- $ § which they were acquainted; and the pearls from the 
tial dew, now the eggs and now an excrescence in the flesh $ >? famous fishery in the river Irt commanded the best prices 
of the oyster, still retains something of its old undiscover- ° $ from the Roman jewelers. The British pearls are from the 
ableness, though generally believed to be caused by some : mussel, not the oyster; as are also the Bohemian, which 
foreign body in the shell, whereby the fish is irritated, and $ Seared likewise deficient in brilliancy and “orient.” Pearls 
g0 coats over the with ive layers of nacreous > § are sometimes colored—black, and pink, and roseate, and 
matter. Linneus, believing this theory, got the govern- $ ° bluish-gray, and pale yellow; but, though valuable in pro- 
ment of Sweden to give him over two thousand dollars, and $ 3 portion to their rarity, they are surely not so beautiful as 
leave to teaze the fresh-water mussel (pearl-bearing) at his § the true or typical pearl, the emblem of purity, chastity, 
will. He did so, and produced pearls; but far dearer than $ and all feminine virtues—the lily among gems—the moon- 
the natural ones naturally obtained. And the Chinese, 3 light where the opal is the star, the colored gems the 
ever clever in cheating, do the same kind of thing with 3 3 $ streaming meteors, and the lordly diamond the living cen- 
their pearl-oysters, and do actually get false pearls, not ° , tralsun! It was Pompey who brought the taste for pearls 





nearly so good as the true. Pearls do not appear naturally § 
until the fourth year, and when got are found to be nothing ¢ 
but carbonate of lime and gelatine. A little carbonate of > 
lime and gelatine, in successive concentric layers like an 
onion, the whole soul of the peerless pearl! Pearl-fisheries 
are of great antiquity, and those at Ceylon were the most 
famoys. The Red Sea had once a large trade in the pearl- 
fisheries; but the yield was exhausted centuries ago. The 
chief fishing-grounds at the present day are on the coasts 
of Coromandel and Algeria, Ceylon and the Sooloo Islands. 
The finest pearls come from Bahrein, whence the best are N 
sent to Europe, and the smallest to China, where they are 2 
sold by weight for medicinal purposes. The fishing-season 8 
begins in February and lasts till the middle of April, and ° 
is managed with great circumstance of care and guardian- 
ship. Nevertheless there are often fatal accidents from 
sharks, notwithstanding the confidence of the shark-doctors 
and the credulity of the divers. A good diver will remain 
from four to six minutes under water, but the average time 
is two minutes and a half. They stuff their ears with cot- 
ton-wool moistened with oil, and drop a little oil into their 
mouth and nostrils also. They are bred to the trade from 
infancy, and live in it to quite old age; so that it is not un- 
healthy though perilous. When the oysters are brought } 
up, they are all thrown into a mass together, and left there g 
for days to decay, so that the gem may be the more easily : 
detached: a disgusting process, and one at which the very 
imagination revolts. If left too long in this foul putrid 3 N 
mass, the pearls become yellow, and lose their purity of 3 
shine and color. When detached, they are shaken through 2 3 
sieves of successive fineness, those with the largest inter- 
stices stopping only the largest pearls. and so on through 
all the ten sizes down to the small grains called seed-pearls, 
which, if not very valuable, are yet very pretty when well 
wrought. Pearls are rounded and polished only by pearl- 
dust; and the best are pear-shaped, like the famous jewel 
which “Old Egypt,” in her wanton pride, drank in that N 
royal draught of costly acid. Pearls are subject toa strange ° 8 
disease, which is communicable; and not unfrequently all N 
the pearls in a casket are attacked by it, whereby in a short : 
time they are reduced to dust; as was said of the magnifi- 

cent parures belonging to the present French Empress. 
Pearls should not be wrapped in jewelers’ wool, but should 
be kept in magnesia or common hair-powder, and never 
suffered to get damp. A few pearls, of no great value, have ° 
from time to time been found in Ireland and other parts of § 
the British Isles; the most celebrated of which is Lady ; 
Glenlealy’s, for which she refused eighty pounds: but in > 

general —" pearls are what are called brock pearls, } 
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* into Europe, and it was Catherine de Medicis, and her rival 
Diana de Poitiers, who carried it to its height: as did Louis 
XIV. the taste for diamonds, and the impoverished purses 


> of the Restoration that for the lovely bit of gypsum known 
9 as satin-stone. 


Pearls are religious emblems as well as 
fashionable favorites: in the New Jerusalem each of the 
twelve doors was one sole pearl; and a pearl was one of the 
sacred gems of the ephod; while in the Hindu mythology 
pearls play almost as important a part as flowers, none of 
the gods or godd being depicted without a profuse em- 
bellishment of these gems, and those more rightfully called 
precious stones. Indeed, precious stones are incorporated 
into all religions, and made to represent the noblest meau- 





‘ ings and the divinest attributes; while savage and civilized 
$ nations alike hold them as among the most precious cir- 


cumstances of human life. 

SaLaps AND SumMMER Sours.—The Journal of Health says 
that physiological research establishes the fact, that acids 
promote the separation of the bile from the blood, which is 
then passed from the system, thus preventing fevers, the 
prevailing diseases of summer. All fevers are “bilious,” 
that is, the bile is in the blood. Whatever is antagonistic 
of fever is cooling. It is a common saying that fruits are 
“cooling,” and also berries of every description; it is be- 
cause the acidity which they contain aids in separating the 
bile from the blood—that is, aids in purifying the blood. 
Hence the great yearning for greens, and lettuce, and 
salads in the early spring, these being eaten with vinegar; 
hence, also, the taste for something sour, for lemonades, on 
an attack of fever. But, this being the case, it is easy to 
see that we nullify the good effect of fruit and berries in 
proportion as we eat them with sugar, or even with sweet 
milk or cream. If we eat them in their natural state, fresh, 
ripe, perfect, it is almost impossible to eat too many, or eat 
$ enough to hurt us, especially if we eat them alone, not 
taking any liquid with them whatever. Hence, also, is 
buttermilk, or even common milk, promotive of health in 
summer time. Sweet milk tends to biliousness in seden- 
tary people; sour milk is antagonistic. The Grecks and 
Turks are passionately fond of milk. The shepherds use 
rennet, and the milkdealers alum to make it sour the 
sooner. Buttermilk acts like water melons on the system. 


Tuer “S111. Come.”—Subscribers continue to pour in for 
“Peterson’s.” Our success, this year, has exceeded our 


highest expectations. In fact, “Peterson’s” has come to 
> be a household necessity. Once introduced into a family, 
it is found to be indispensable. 
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SxaTInG 1nT0 Love.—We don’t know who wrote the fol- 
lowing, or we would give him credit for a “good thing.” 
He says of himself that he is a bachelor, who had held out 
against pic-nics, moonlight, and sea-shore, but who had, at 
last, to succumb to skates. 


«Well, sir, this Mary caught the skating fever, which is 
now raging so fearfully. I heard her express a wish for a 
pair of skates, and the next day she had the best pair that 
could be found in the city, and nobody knows who sent 
them to her. We went down upon the ice, and there that 
little devil of a Mary just sat quietly down, ordered me on 
my knees, and quietly placed that foot, the foot, in my lap, 
and bade me put on her skates. Sir, had Venus dropped 
down from Olympus and bade me rub her down with rot- 
tenstone and oil, it could not have astonished me more than 
when that divine foot was placed in my unworthy lap. I 
felt very faint, but I buckled on the skate, and stood up 
with Mary by my side. Have you ever tanght a woman to 
skate? Now let me tell you. You've seen a kaleidoscope, 
with a few old bits of glass, etc., in a tin tube, and turning 
it, have seen all sorts of beautiful figures. 

«Just imagine a kaleidoscope, and in place of beads and 
broken glass, please substitute blue eyes, curving eyelashes, 
ivory lips, wavy hair, crinoline, gaiter boots, zephyr worsted, 
cupids, hearts, darts, a clap of thunder, a flash of lightning, 
and ‘auld Nick.’ Imagine yourself the center of system, 
with all these things revolving around you, and a violet 
bank breathing sighs upon you all the while, and you have 
Mary and her victim in the first skating lesson. Mary and 
I start—she on my left arm—all square. First, Mary’s dear 
little gaiter boots present themselves to my astonished 
yision, and before I have time to wonder how they came 
up before me, I feel them pressing their blessed beauty, 
with emphasis, into the pit of my stomach. Next scene— 
wavy hair, with thirty-dollar bonnet and a divine head, 
comes pitching into my waistcoat with such force that I 
feel the buttons against my spine. 

“Next Mary gazes at me from between my jack boots, 
and anon, her blessed little nose is thrust into my shirt 
bosom. Ah! my friend, all research and study of the mys- 
terious subject of womun has been comparatively in vain, 
till, in this eventful year of 1861, the fashion of skating has 
opened new and various sources of information. Do you 
remember your first attempt at driving tandem? Do you 
remember that perverse beast that you selected for a leader 
would insist on turning short round and staring you in the 
face, as if to ask, ‘What the deuce you’d be at!’ Well, just 
you go and try a woman on skates, that’s all—just try it. 
Ah! won’t you come to the conclusion that women have 
tundry and divers ways of accomplishing their objects? 
Dear Mary! I offered myself to her every time she turned 
up or came around. I’m hers.” 


GarveNn Hints.—The best edging for the beds of a kitchen 
garden is strawberry plants. Parsley also makes a very 
good edging, and comes in very useful for culinary pur- 
poses. As regards the Paths, the following is the best way 
to construct them:—Screen the gravel of which they are 
at present made from the loam which is mixed with it, and 
to every part of clean gravel add one of sharp river sand. 
To five parts of such equal mixture add one of Portland 
cement, and incorporate the whole well in the dry state 
before applying the water. It may be then laid on two 
inches thick, Any laborer can mix and spread it. No 
tool is required beyond the spade, and in forty-eight hours 
it becomes as hard as a rock. Vegetation cannot grow 
through or upon it, and it resists the action of the severest 
frost. It is necessary, as water does not soak through it, 
to give a fall from the center of the path toward the sides. 

Our March NumBER.—Says the New Lisbon (Wisconsin) 
Republican :—“ We are in receipt of the King of Magazines 
for March. As usual, Peterson outstrips all his competitors 
in the issue of his household treasure. The beautiful en* 
graving of the ‘Two Little Monkeys’ is well got up, and 
reflects great credit on the publisher. All should be in 
possession of this highly useful Magazine.” 

THE SoupIER oF °76 RETURNING AT PeAce.—This is a match 
Picture to the one published in our March number, “The 
Soldier of 76 Leaving Home.” 
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A Macazine EssenNTIAL IN A FAMILY.—Says the Western 
New Yorker:—*Peterson’s Magazine should have been 
’ commended to our readers last week, if it hadn’t been in 
such demand by the ladies as to prevent our examining it. 
It fully sustains its reputation as one of the most deserving 
Ladies’ Magazines ever publisbed. Either in illustrations 
or reading matter, we do not know its superior. Gentle- 
men should reflect that not newspapers alone are essential 
for family reading. A magazine of this character has its 
place which nothing else can fill.’ That is true. Every 
husband should subscribe for a good magazine for his wife. 


ns 
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CoLoreD Stockines.—Colored stockings still continue to 
be patronized by the fashionable ladies of French society. 
Red ones are much less worn than hitherto; those spotted 
with pink, blue, or white peas, small bluebells, rosebuds, 
or violets are more general; but the neatest are those 
marked with narrow horizontal black and white or other 
colored stripes. 


To ImpRovs THE Memory.—The best way to remember 
anything is thoroughly to understand it, and often to re- 
call it to mind. By reading continually, with great atten- 
tion, and never leaving a passage without comprehending 
it well, we cannot fail to improve the memory. 

Caucut IN THE SNnow-Storm.—This spirited engraving 
tells its own story. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Margret Howth. <A Story of To-Day. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—It may seem exaggeration to 
say so, but the writer of this volume, if she sustains the 
promises held forth in “Margret Howth,” will eventually 
be acknowledged, by our best critics, to be the foremost 
female novelist America has yet had. We speak of the 
anonymous author as a woman. On this point, we have, 
in confirmation of our own opinion, the verdict of Dr. 
R. Shelton Mackenzie, the well-known annotator of the 
“Noctes Ambrosianz,” and now the literary editor of the 
“Philadelphia Press,’ who says: “No man could have 
drawn the character, showing us the heart of the heroine,, 
nor created such a being as poor Lois, that truest of good 
Christians with weak brain but strong and noble spirit 
2 and faith.” The book is full, however, of proofs that only 
$a woman, and one of the truest womanliness also, could 
have been its author. And yet, in its vigorous style, its 
strong characterization, and its powerful thought, it shows 
a masculine force, which might be considered impossible in 
a female, if we did not recollect that genius has no sex, but 
is, in reality, dual. More than this, there is, in “Margret 
Howth,” a large charity, rarely seen in modern writers, a 
charity, which, while holding fast to its own opinions, is 
tolerant and forgiving. Shakspeare, more than all others, 
had this broad charity. Our present author, tolerant and 
loving to all of human kind as she is, is not so merely be- 
cause she isa woman. Her charity is of the head as much 
8 as of the heart. On some of the deepest problems that 
$ agitate humanity she has evidently thought much and 
$ deeply; and she has come back, from the solemn quest, 
. more reverent than ever, more full of heaven-like faith, 
: yet also more pitying than before. This, however, has not, 

as it might be feared, weakened her as a writer. Such cha- 

racters as Holmes and Knowles, in their robust strength 
and their originality, exist nowhere, in the novels of female 
writers, except in those of Charlotte Bronte; and we would 
; say that Holmes and Knowles are more powerful creations 
than even the best of Charlotte Bronte’s, if we were not 
, afraid of being considered too eulogistic. Plainly, this 
author, womanly and even young as we believe her to be, 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
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has lived where individuality is marked, and has probed ; Mistakes of Educated Men. By John 8. Hart, LL. D. 
some of the deepest recesses of some of the strongest na- ; Editor of the Sunday-School Times, and late Principal of 
tures. In descriptive power, also, this writer is superior. : the Philadelphia High School. 12 mo., muslin gilt. Price 
What others do by elaborate delineation she brings out by 3 50 cents; paper covers 25 cents. Published by J. C. Garri- 
a few bold dashes of the pencil. Hers is, everywhere, } gues, 148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia.—In a former 
what artists call the broad style. She writes idiomatic, : number we noticed, at some length, this very excellent 
picturesque English, so terse, at times, that it is hardly } work. We are now glad to herald a new and more elegant 
N 
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continuous: you see her thoughts, as you see a landscape $ edition, handsomely bound in cloth, or paper, as purchasers 
in a thunder-storm, only by broken flashes of lightning. may prefer. The book ought to have a large sale. 

But we must close. It would give us pleasure, if we had Charles O’Malley. By Charles Lever. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
more space, to analyze thoroughly this new genius, who; pyitada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of 
has, so suddenly, risen in our midst, and who, if she re-; thig popular novel, the best military one ever written. 
mains as faithful and pains-taking an artist as she has ‘ qhe cover is handsomely illustrated in gold, red, white, 
shown herself to be in “Margret Howth,” will eventually } and blue, adding much to the material attractiveness of 
be confessed to be the greatest of American novelists. The } the book. Price fifty cents. 

volume is very handsomely printed. 
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A Strange Story. By E. L. Bulwer. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 3 
York: Harper & Brothers—A cheap edition of Bulwer’s 3 PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
last novel. The name is well chosen; for the tale, though 3 
not undistinguished by the writer’s usual ability, deals ; 
h with the i bable, if not the impossible, that Z fe 
icone peor ‘cnmaas-aetins eo # pane | ond without his knowledge. He is to be placed in the 
however, in literature, as in all things else. Just now tee $ centre of a circle of the players, and another whistle is to 
qupernetural a porate The old days of “The Castle 3 be shown him, which he is told to find where it is. When 
of Otranto” and “The Mysteries of Udolpho” have returned, 3 his back is turned, some one who is behind him seizes the 
only the supernatural element now is varied in character. $ whistle, blows it and drops it quickly; he hearing it will 
The present novel will, consequently, have a large sale. 3 turn around instantly, when another person must blow it 
an . ! - Sig . A $ again, and so keep him constantly turning around and 
Of all living writers, Bulwer, in spite of his affectation of 3 ¥ 2 NS 
high art, follows most the taste of the hour. He began § about in hopes to find the whistle which he supposes to be 
, . ° a 
with “Pelham,” when Byronism still lingered in society; } gi eta ge am eahenen 
wrote “The Last of the Barons,” when the historical school } ee 
still had its votaries; culminated in “My Novel,” after 3 with tongs. The one who understands it places her left 
vt i : } hand on the knob of the tongs and the other one on one of 
stories of every-day-life had become popular; and now ex- § testes tiindieaniiiaiintions ier alee 
hibits his versatility, though hardly his genius, in this tale, \° °S°* 20) es és Gis sonia epee ‘alae 
a sort of hotch-potch, as lawyers would say, of mesmerism, § bit phil = sapien ces 


ss $ then takes them, knock the fl i at 
clairvoyance, and Arabian magic. The volume is sold for : — . . ™ im tee apis apr spce: 
z § the words, and if not acquainted with the play, has not 

the low price of twenty-five cents 2 


$ probably held them in the proper manner; the tongs are 
The Flower of the Prairie. By Gustave Aimard. 1vol., § then passed on to all of the company in turn, each one 
8vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The author of } trying to do it right, but few will chance to hold them ex- 
this novel is a Frenchman, who is said to have spent many § actly as the first one did. But if any are familiar with the 
years of his life among our North American Indians, and 3 play, they must not tell the others until all have tried it. 
whose fictitious narratives, in which they figure, are de- } Forfeits can be exacted of all who fail to do it correctly. 
clared to be as popular in France as Cooper’s novels are in 
the United States. The story before us, which has been 
translated from the French, is certainly full of adventures 
spiritedly told. Action, action, action is the law of the 
book. Messrs. Peterson & Brothers, we understand, design 
issuing a series of these novels, many even superior to 
“The Flower of the Prairie.’ The venture, we think, 
must be a highly successful one. The public mind is in 
the mood for novels of exciting incident. Price fifty cents. 


Tue WaistLe.—A whistle with a string attached to it is 
to be fastened to the back of one of the company secretly 
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SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


BEAUTIES OF CRYSTALLIZATION.—Dissolve alum in hot 
water until no more can be dissolved in it; place in ita 
smooth glass rod and a stick of the same size; next day, 
the stick will be found covered with crystals, but the glass 
rod will be free from them: in this case, the crystals cling 
$ to the rough surface of’ the stick, but have no hold upon 

The Harbinger of Health ; Containing Medical Prescrip- 3 the smooth surface of the glass rod. But if the rod be 
tions for the human body and mind. By Andrew Jackson roughened with a file at certain intervals, and then placed 
Davis. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: A. J. Davis & Co.—This 3 in the alum and water, the crystals will adhere to the 
work contains many valuable suggestions in regard to rough surfaces, and leave the smooth bright and clear. 
avoiding disease. They are mixed up, indeed, with the Tie some threads of lamp-cotton irregularly around a 
peculiar ideas of the author; but it is easy to separate the $ copper wire or glass rod; place it in a hot solution of blue 
wheat from the chaff, and the result is really worth the & vitriol, strong as above, and the threads will be covered 
trouble. It is indisputable that health, as Mr. Davis de- $ with beautiful blue crystals, while the glass rod will be 
clares, is best secured by good food, regular exercise, and } pare. 
the avoidance of all excesses whether of body or of mind; Bore a hole through a piece of coke, and suspend it by a 
in a word, as the old adage says, “an ounce of prevention 3 string from a stick, placed across a hot solution of alum; it 
is worth a pound of cure.” T. B. Peterson & Brothers are 3 will float, but, as it becomes loaded with crystals, it will 
the Philadelphia agents of the work. sink in the solution according to the length of the string. 

The National School of the Soldier. By Capt. W. N. 3 Gas-coke has mostly a smooth, shining, and almost metallic 
Van Ness. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: Carleton.—This is 3 surface, which the crystals will avoid, while they will cling 
an elementary work on military tactics. It conforms to s only to the most irregular and porous parts. 
the army regulations, adopted and approved by the War’ If crystals be formed on wire, they will be liable to break 
Department, and is arranged in questions and answers. 3 off, from the expansion and contraction of the wire by 
The whole volume is comprised in seventy-five pages. \ changes of temperature. 
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RECEIPTS FOR MEATS, ETC. 845 
RECEIPTS FOR MEATS, ETC. : Bubble-and-Squeak.—Cut slices from a cold boiled round 
Lobster Salad.—For the Dressing.—Oil in proportion of § or rump of beef; let them be fried quickly until brown, and 
two tablespoonfuls to one of vinegar, one teaspoonful of put them into a dish to be kept hot. Clean the pan from 
made mustard, the yolks of two eggs, cayenne and salt to } the fat; put into it greens and carrots previously boiled 
taste, quarter of a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce. These ; and chopped small, or, instead of these, large onions sliced 
ingredients should be mixed perfectly smooth and form 4 thin and fried, though sometimes only greens are used, 
creamy-looking sauce. Wash the salad, thoroughly dry it { Add a little butter, pepper, and salt; make the vegetables 
by shaking in a cloth, cut up the lettuces and endive, pour 3 very hot, and put them round the beef with a little gravy. 
the dressing on them, and lightly throw in the small salad. 3 Cold boiled pork is thought by some to be a better mate- 
Mix all well together, with the pickings from the body of rial for bubble-and-squeak than beef, which is sometimes 
the lobster; pick the meat from the shell, cut it up into; hard. In either case the slices should be very thin, and 
nice square pieces, put half in the salad, the other half re- 2 lightly fried. 
serve for garnishing. Separate the yolks from the whites; An Jrish Siew.—Cut six rather thick chops from the 
of the two boiled eggs, chop the whites very fine, and rub : loin; when the square ends of the bones are cut off, these 
the yolks through a sieve, and, afterward, the coral from $ will probably weigh two pounds; lay them in an iron pot, 
the inside of the lobster. Arrange the salad lightly on a 3 and put four pounds of sliced potatoes, placed in layers, 


glass dish, and garnish—first with a row of sliced cucum- N 


ber, then with the pieces of lobster; the yolks and whites } 
of the eggs, coral, and beetroot placed alternately, and § 
arranged in small, separate bunches, so that the colors con- 3 
trast nicely. 

To Hash Beef.—If the meat is raw, hang it till it is quite 
tender; then cut some thin slices, and put them into a 
stewpan with just water enough to cover them, a bunch 
of sweet-herbs, an onion, and a little pepper and salt; 
cover the stewpan close, and let them stew till tender: 
then put in a glass of port wine, and a tablespoonful of 
shalot vinegar. When it is warm, pour the gravy through 
a hair sieve to clear it from the herbs and vegetables; then 
put it back into the saueepan with the hash, and thicken { 
it with butter kneaded in flour, with a little brown sugar. } 
This is an excellent dish, and may be made from the trim- 
mings of large joints of meat. If the meat has been cooked, 
mince a shalot and an onion; fry in a little butter; then 
add a spoonful of flour, a little gravy, and a spoonful of § 
walnut liquor or ketchup. When it boils, put in the slices ° 
of beef cut thin; let them get hot through, but not boiled. N 
Sliced potatoes and onions may be added if approved. Ob- 
serve that it is owing to boiling hashes or minces that they § 
get hard. All sorts of stews, or meat dressed a second time, g 
should be only simmered. 

To Boil Tripe.—Put it into hot milk and water, an equal } 
quantity of each; milk may be entirely omitted, or that } 
used in which it may have been soaked; let it boil until } 
quite tender. Boil several large onions in two waters, so ; 
as to diminish their flavor; or if Spanish onions can be got, § ; 
they should be preferred. When quite tender, slice the } 
onions into small flakes, but leave them in that state, and ; 
do not mash them into smooth sauce; put the onions into ; 
@ casserole with milk and butter, so as to make a delicate } 
white sauce, and season it only with a little salt, or a slight : 
grating of nutmeg; then put the tripe, hot from the pot, 
into a deep dish, and smother it entirely with the sauce. ; 
It is usually eaten with pepper and mustard. Oyster-sauce : 

3 
3 
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is sometimes used, and much approved. 

To Stuff a Leg of Mutton.—Take a leg of mutton, cut off 
all the fat, take the bone carefully out and preserve the 2 
skin whole; take out the meat and mince it fine; mince N 
with it about one pound of fat bacon and some parsley; § 
season the whole well with pepper and salt, and a small ; 
quantity of shalot or chives chopped fine; then put the 
meat into the skin and sew it up on the under side: put it 3 
into a stewpan with a little gravy made from the bones, 3 
two or three slices of veal, some sliced carrots and onions, 
® bunch of parsley, and a few slices of fat bacon; let it stew 3 
for three or four hours, and drain the liquor through a fine $ 
sieve; when reduced to a glaze, glaze the mutton with it } 
and serve in stewed French beans. 

Minced Mutton as Rissoles—Enclose the minced meat in 
& paste or browning of egg and crumbs of bread but season 
it as if for forcemeat. 


with the chops, and half a dozen small onions, with about 
a quart of water; cover the pan closely, and let them stew 
on a moderate fire for two hours, or until the potatoes have 
become nearly a mash, and absorbed all the water and 
gravy of the meat; the chops will then be found very ten- 
der, and the potatoes rich with the fat. The stew should 
be eaten hot, but without any kind of sauce. 

Miroton of Veal.—Chop very fine some coid dressed veal 
and ham or bacon; mix it with a slice of crumb of bread 
soaked in milk and squeezed dry, two onions chopped and 
browned, a little salt, pepper, and alittle cream. Put all 
these ingredients into a stewpan until they are hot, and are 
well mixed together; then add one or two eggs according 
to the quantity, butter a mould, put in the whole, and bake 
§ it in an oven until it is brown; turn it out of the mould, 
and serve with fresh gravy. 

Blanquette of Lamb.—Cut the best part of the breast of 


$ small lamb into square pieces of two inches cach; wash, 


dry, and flour them. Having boiled four ounces of butter, 
one of fat bacon, and some parsley, ten minutes, put the 
meat to it: add the juice of half a lemon, an onion cut 
small, pepper and salt. Simmer the whole two hours; then 
put in the yolks of two eggs, shake the pan over the fire 
two minutes, and serve. 

Pigs’ Feet and Ears Soused.—Clean carefully and soak 
them some hours, then boil them tender; having prepared 
a pickle of some of the liquor that they were boiled in, and 
a quarter part of vinegar and salt, boiled, pour it over them 
cold. When they are to be dressed, dry them, cut the feet 
in two, slice the ears, and fry them. Serve with butter, 
mustard, and vinegar, in a boat. They may be dipped in 
batter, or only floured. 

Pigs’ Feet and Ears Fricasseed.—Take feet and ears that 
have been boiled, but not kept in pickle wherein was vine- 
gar; boil them tender in milk, cut the feet into neat bits, 
and the ears into strips of half inch wide; wipe them, and 
simmer in veal broth, with a bit of onion, mace, and lemon- 
peel. Before you serve, add a little cream, flour, and 
butter. S 

Tripe.—Tripe may be dressed in several ways, but, what- 
ever mode may be employed, it will always be found an 
’ improvement to soak it for a whole night in milk. Indeed, 
° if left in the milk until it gets sour, the acidity thus im- 
parted to it will render it still better. 
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DESSERTS, ETC. 

Mother Eve’s Pudding.—Grate three-quarters of a pound 
of bread; mix it with the same quantity of chopped suet, 
the same of apples and also of currants; mix with these 
the whole of four eggs, and the rind of half a lemon shred 
fine. Put it into a shape; boil three hours and serve with 
pudding-sauce, the juice of half a lemon, and a little nut- 
meg. 
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DESSERTS, ETC.—RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. 
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Rhubarb Pie or Tart.—Take the stalks from the leaves, $ Green Pea Soup.—Boil in salt water, over a slow fire, a 
and peel off the thin skin; cut them into pieces about an $ quart of freshly-gathered large green peas, with a handful 
inch long, and as you do so sprinkle a little fine sugar into $ of parsley, sorrel, and a few chives, until they become 
the basin. For a quart basin, heaped, take one pound of § thoroughly stewed; drain and pound them in the mortar 
common lump-sugar; put the rhubarb into it, with a table- 2 N until made into a puree, which mix gradually into veal or 
spoonful of water, and as it simmers shake the pan often } S beef broth: if that of beef, seasoned only with pepper and 
over the fire. It will turn yellow at first, but keep it yery ; salt; but if of veal, with mace and a very little refined 
gently doing until it greens, and then take it off. When? 3 Sugar. Have ready some leeks and lettuce that have been 
cold lay it in the tart-dish, with only as much syrup as = N boiled, but not to a pulp, and fry them in butter along with 
will make it very moist. Put a light crust over it, and 5 some slices of bread cut into dice; put them into the soup 
when that is baked the tart will be done enough; quarter N just before sending it up; add a few heads of boiled aspa- 
the crust, and fill the dish with custard or cream. Many § ragus when in season; or if not, hop-tops are a tolerable 
persons think the flavor of the rhubarb injured by taking $ substitute. Chopped mint is also served with it. The 
off the peel. 3 bread is frequently sent to the table separately. The sor- 
$ 2 rel will give a very delicate flavor of acidity to the soup; 

3 but care should be taken never to acquire this flavor by 
§ adding vinegar to any kind of pea, lentil, or farinaceous 
$ pulse soup, as it will occasion it to curdle. 
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An Apple Charlotte.—Pare and slice a quantity of apples; 
cut off the crust of a loaf, and cut slices of bread and butter. 
Butter the inside of a pie-dish, and place bread and butter ¢ 
ali around; then put in a layer of apples sprinkled with ¢ 
lemon-peel chopped very fine, and a considerable quantity $ : Clear Gravy Soup is made from solid lean beef, in the 
of good brown sugar. Then put on a layer of bread and 2 3 proportion of one pint of water to one pound of meat and 
butter, and another of apples, lemon-peel, and sugar, until { two ounces of ham; strain it through a napkin, to free it 
the dish is full, squeezing over the juice of lemons, so that § from the shreds of meat and vegetables. Boil the vegeta- 
every part shall be equally flavored. Cover up the dish $ bles separately a few hours before dinner, in a portion of 
with the crusts of the bread and the peels of the apples, to 2 the broth, and add them to the soup. When soup is suffi- 
prevent it from browning or burning: bake it one hour and : ciently boiled on the first day, all that it requires on the 
a quarter; then take off the peels and the crust, and turn 3 second is to make it thoroughly hot. Many persons prefer 
it out of the dish. : boiling all the vegetables in the soup on the first day, think- 

Cheese Puffs.—Strain cheese-curd from the whey, and : ing that they improve its flavor. This may be done in 
beat half a pint of it fine in a mortar, with one and a half ¢ : common soup that is not to be strained, but should never 
spoonful of flour, three eggs, but only one white, a spoon- $ $ be done if you wish it to be very bright and clear. It 
ful of orange-flower water, quarter of a nutmeg, and sugar should be of a clear amber color, without any artificial 
to make it pretty sweet; lay a little of this paste, in very § ¢ browning: but if wanted of a deep color, a burnt onion will 
small round cakes, on a tin plate. If the oven is hot, quar- } 8 suffice. This soup is, in fact, the foundation of all those 
ter of an hour will bake them. Serve with pudding-sauce, § made from beef: the great secret of making it being, “not 
To those who make cheese, these puffs are not bad; but ¢ to spare the meat,” and to boil it slowly. 
they are hardly worth the trouble of preparing the curd. Macaroni Soup.—Take a quart of gravy soup; break two 

Transparent Crust for Tarts.—Beat an egg till it be $ ounces of Naples macaroni into pieces of little more than 
quite thin; have ready twelve ounces of the purest weli- 2 @n inch long, putting them, by degrees, into a small por- 
washed butter, without salt, melted without being oiled; $ tion of the boiling soup, to prevent them from sticking 
and when cool mix the egg with it, and stir it into one § together, and let them boil until quite tender, but not soft 
pound of fine flour well dried. Make the paste very thin; } or pulpy—from fifteen to twenty minutes if quite fresh, but 
line the pattypans as quickly as you can, and, when put- $ nearly half an hour if at all stale. Vermicelli is used in 
ting the tarts into the oven, brush them over with water, § the same manner. They will improve the consistence of 
and sift sugar on them. If they are baked in a lightly the soup if the quantity above stated be added; but it is 
heated oven, they will look beautiful. useless, and does not look well, to see, as at some tables, 

Baked Rice Pudding for a Family.—Put into a very § only a few strings of it floating in the tureen. The flavor 
deep pan half-pound of rice washed and picked, two ounces ~ Will also be much improved if a small quantity of Parmesan 
of butter, four ounces of sugar, and two quarts of milk, with $ cheese be either melted in it, or grated and served up sepa 
a little cinnamon powder. Eggs are not necessary, but a $ rately. 
little veal suet or marrow, chopped small, is a great im- Spring Soup.—Take any or all sorts of green vegetables, 
provement. Bake in a slow oven. sea-kale, asparagus-tops, green peas, spinach, lettuce, and 

New England Pancakes.—Mix a pint of cream, five ° sorrel, with mustard and cress, chives, and young onions, 
spoonfuls of fine flour, seven yolks and four whites of eggs, to which gherkins and cucumbers may be added as the 
and a very little salt; fry them very thin in fresh butter, § season advances. Stew them in any kind of good broth, 
and between each strew sugar and cinnamon. Send up 3 either until they can be made into a puree, which is by far 
six or eight at once the best way, or they may be chopped small and left in 
3 the soup, but not boiled quite so much as when meant to 


be pulped. 
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RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. 

Thick Spring Soup.—Have ready washed and picked a 
bunch of spring onions, some carrots, lettuces, chervil, 
spinach, parsley, thyme, sorrel, mint, and asparagus; pat 
them in a stewpan, with a slice of butter; let it sweat for 
half an hour on a brisk fire, stirring it occasionally; have : 
ready some French rolls that have been previously soaked 
in water and squeezed dry, sufficient to thicken the soup; 
fill it up with good broth made of any kind of meat; let it 
nearly boil, skim, and pass it through a sieve; season with § 
a little salt and sugar; garnish with asparagus points; it § 


RECEIPTS FOR VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus.—Scrape the buds, and cut the white stalk off 
about six inches from the head; throw them into cold water, 
and, after soaking, tie them in small bundles and boil them 
rather quickly. If overdone, the heads will be broken. 
Toast a slice of bread very brown on both sides, and, when 
the asparagus is done, take it very carefully up. dip the 
toast quickly in the water, and lay the heads upon it, leav- 
ing the white ends outward, each way, and pour melted 
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should be very green. butter over the toast and green parts. 
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Green Peas.—Boil them very fast in plenty of water, with ; 
the lid off the stewpan; the water should be moderately 3 
salted. They are unfit for eating when they become hard } 
and yellowish; but, when growing rather old, a very small 
quantity of carbonate of ammonia put into the water, with 
two or three lumps of loaf-sugar, will greatly improve them. 
The old English method of putting a sprig of mint, or a 
little parsley, is still a good practice, and ought to be con- 
tinued unless specially forbidden; or the mint may be 
chopped and put round the dish. A few bits of raw butter 
should also be put into the peas when boiled, and a dust of 
pepper and salt thrown over them if they be completely 
ripe; but if quite young, neither butter, salt, nor pepper 
should be added to them, but a teaspoonful of pounded 
white sugar. When growing to maturity, the pods are of 
different ages, and young and old peas should not be boiled 
together. Sift them, therefore, from each other, and put 
the old ones into the water some minutes sooner than 
the young; they require from fifteen to twenty minutes’ 
boiling. 

To Fricassee.—Scrape the asparagus clean, and, having 
steeped it in cold water, cut off the eatable portion. To 
fifty heads add one head of endive, a young lettuce, and a 
few chives, all three chopped; put them into a stewpan, 
with two ounces of butter; shake the pan while the butter 
is melting, and then dredge in a little flour, end season with 
pepper and salt; continue to shake the pan, and pour ina 
cupful of gravy; stew the whole until the sauce is very 
rich and thick, and then serve it up. 

To Boil Rice—The great art in boiling rice is to keep 
every grain separate. The pot should, therefore, be kept 
on a strong fire, so as to keep the water in a constant boil, 
as this motion will prevent the grains from sticking to- 
gether. It should be left uncovered, and close attention is 
necessary, on the part of the cook, to watch the rice; take 
it off the fire the moment it is done; strain and dry it im- 
mediately. 

Leeks.—They are generally looked upon as a species of 
onion, and, as such, commonly employed in the same man- 
ner. though rather milder in flavor. If boiled in separate 
waters, changing it three or four times, until stewed quite 
tender, then served in white sauce, or quartered and placed 
upon toast like asparagus, they will eat nearly, if not quite, 
as delicate. 

Buttered Cabbage.—Boil the cabbage with a quantity of 
onions; then chop them together, season with pepper and 
salt, and fry them in butter. It is a rather homely, but 
savory, dish, and frequently used either with fried sausages 
laid over it, or as an accompaniment to roast-beef, and forms $ 
part of bubble-and-squeak. 

Spinach.—Wash it well in different waters, pick off the 3 
decayed leaves, and boil it quickly in a large quantity of 
water and salt for a quarter of an hour; when done, squeeze } N 
it very dry, chop it, put it into the dish, and pour melted } 
butter over it; season it with pepper and salt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Whitewash.—Put some lumps of quick-lime into a 
bueket of cold water, and stir it about till dissolved and 
mixed, after which a brush with a large head and a long ? 
handle to reach the ceiling of the room is used to spread it ; 
thinly on the walls, etc. When dry, it is beautifully white, 
but its known ch has induced the plasterers to sub- $ : 
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To Extract Grease from Cloth.—Take off the grease with 
the nail, or, if that cannot be done, have a hot iron with 
some thick brown paper; lay the paper on the part where 
the grease is, then put the iron upon the spot; if the grease 
comes through the paper, put on another piece, till it does 
not soil the paper. If not all out wrap a little piece of 
cloth or flannel round the finger; dip it into spirits of wine, 
and rub the grease-spot. 

To Remove Bugs, etc.—The bedsteads ought to be taken 
down three or four times a year, the screws rubbed with 
pure oil, and a good manual cleaning given in all its parts, 
This plan will render all poisonous mixtures unnecessary, 
besides saving all the trouble, filth, and expense consequent 
upon the use of those medicaments so much recommended 
by quacks, bug destroyers, etc. 

Transparent Cement.—The composition of this cement 
is caoutchouc, fifteen grains, chloroform, two ounces, and 
mastich, half an ounce. The two first-named ingredients 
are to be first mixed: after the gum is dissolved the mastich 
is added, and the whole allowed to macerate for a week. 
More of the caoutchouc may be applied where great elas- 
ticity is desirable. 

To Make Cement for Metals—Take of gum mastich, ten 
grains, rectified spirits of wine, two drachms, add two 
ounces of strong isinglass glue made with brandy, and ten 
grains of true gum ammoniac. Dissolve all together, and 
keep it stopped in a phial. When intended to be used, set 
it in warm water. 

Food for Parrots.—Indian corn for a parrot must be well 
boiled, as, without this precaution, it swells, and becomes 
dangerous. Too much moist food is bad. Give hemp seed, 
canary seed, a little millet, and occasionally a pod of cay- 
enne. Meat, or any oily matter, must be carefully avoided. 

To Color Alum Crystals.—Bright yellow crystals may be 
produced by boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric in the 
solution; and purple ones by a similar use of logwood. 

To Preserve Furs.—When laying up muffs and tippets 
for the summer, if a tallow candle be placed on or near 
them, all danger of caterpillars will be obviated. 

To Extract Bitterness from Yeast.—Put into the yeast a 
red-hot wood coal; or a clear bright-red coal cinder will 
be equally efficaeious. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1—Hovse Dress oF Dove-coLoreD SiLK.—The skirt 
is trimmed with five flounces, the alternate ones being of 
a darker shade than the others. Above the flounces isa 
ruche of the two shades of silk. The body is high and 
plain with a point in front. The cording of the dress and 
buttons are of the darker shade of silk. The sleeves are 
large and full, and trimmed around the points which are 
2 open with a ruche. Head-dress of lace and pink ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner Dress OF A WHITE ORGANDIE STRIPED 
with GrEEN.—The skirt is plain, and around the waist is 
a broad green sash. The cape is trimmed with a ruche of 
green ribbon. The sleeves are of very thin, plain white 
muslin. Head-dress of green ribbon. 

Fic. 111.—EveNniInG Dress OF THIN WHITE MULL OVER A 
MAUVE-COLORED S1LK.—The under body is low with short 
sleeves. 

Fic. 1v.—Mornina Dress for the country of buff pique 
trimmed with black velvet. 

Fic. v.—Sprina Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal 





stitute a mixture of glue size and whiting for the houses N street, New York, who has, as usual, the earliest novelties 
of their opulent customers; and this, when once used, pre- 3 in shapes and styles. This month she gives us two most 
cludes the employment of lime-washing ever after; for the ° , exquisite bonnets. The shape is much more flaring at the 
latter, when laid on whiting, becomes yellow. White- N side than those of last fall and winter, and not so high at 
washing is an admirable manner of rendering the dwell- the top. The crowns are rounded slightly, making alto- 
ings of the poor clean and wholesome. % gether the most becoming style we have had for some time 
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848 FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


past. One we have selected is of fine split white straw, $ We have been asked to describe a dress suitable for a 
the edge is finished by a straw and jet gimp, the cape is of $ young lady. We give below one which is not very expen- 
white tulle, bound by a green ribbon slightly frilled. On } sive, and can be modified according to the taste or purse of 
the center of the cape is a pointed piece of green silk edged : the wearer. We must premise that the combination of 
with black thread lace, laid on in small plaits, and finished § black and white is not at all confined to mourning, but, on 
at either end by a bow of narrow green ribbon with ends. $ the contrary, is one of the most fashionable of costumes, 
A large cluster of purple velvet pansies, with purple and N The dress of which we speak was composed of white tarla- 
green leaves, intermingled with steel balls and small white } tane; the skirt ornamented with six narrow flounces at 
velvet flowers, ornaments the top. Under this cluster is 3 the bottom, each flounce trimmed with a row of tiny black 
fastened a white marabout feather tipped with black, which 3 velvet. The flounces were headed by a broad plaiting of 
extends over the right side. The inside has a fulling of 3 tarlatane, trimmed at the top and bottom with black vel. 
black and white tulle as a lining. On either side a full } vet. The low body was gathered, and cut square on the 
plaiting of green ribbon, finishing on the head with a bunch N shoulders, also trimmed round with a plaiting, and finished 
of pansies, purple and green leaves, and one small green { off round the neck with a blonde tucker, having a narrow 
spray of chenille, with a very small red flower falling from } velvet run in it. A head-dress, composed of black velvet 
it. White strings, striped with green. N and bunches of rose-buds, completed this simple but elegant 

Fic. vi—Anorner Sprina Bonnet from Mrs. Cripps. A 3 toilet. 

Marie Louise blue silk, laid on the foundation in shirs, the 2 Should any of our readers feel inclined to make one of 
crown being plain. The front of the bonnet is thin, bound 3 these dresses themselves, we would hint that tarlatane can- 
round the edge with blue silk and covered with a fulling } not be too little or too lightly handled, and therefore the 
of black and white tulle, which extends to the shirred blue } flounces should be as quickly trimmed and put on as pos 
silk. The cape is thin like the front. Extending round $ sible. To accomplish this, the flounces should be hemmed 
the bonnet, and finishing on the cape with a fulling, is a N and the velvet put on at the same time, by turning the 
white blonde lace about three inches in width. A plain 3 tarlatane once on the right side, and running the velvet on 
band of bias blue silk heads the lace, pointed in front and $ Over the raw edge. In this manner the material need not 
fastened by a bunch of white roses with the velvet leaves ¢ be much tumbled. 

edged with steel. On the center of the cape isa bow and S#ortT Coats hanging loosely will be very fashionable 
ends of wide blue ribbon, surrounded by a fulling of the $ this season. They have a jaunty look, and have the advan- 
blonde lace. ‘The inside is lined with full black and white tage of taking much less material than those lately worn, 
tulle, which extends from the outside, and is terminated § Black silk shawls trimmed with lace, or silk ruffles will 
by a plaiting of black and white blonde lace. A blue band » 4ls8o be fashionable. 

extends across the front, which is trimmed with a large 3 Bonvyets have altered but little as yet in shape. A beau- 
loop of blue ribbon on either side, and in the center a ‘ tiful dress hat has just been made of white tulle, bound 
bunch of white roses. The strings are wide blue ribbon, } 4Tound the edge and cape with very light blue velvet, and 
like the bow on the cape. § trimmed across the top with a broad band of blue velvet. 

Fig. vu.—Bonnet with a white silk crown and black 2 The white ribbon strings are also bound with velvet. 
front trimmings. White lace and pink roses on the top. Kip Gioves of light color, with one or two buttons, and 

Fig. vil.—Bonnet with white silk face, and black tulle $ embroidered in little squares at the back of the hand, are 
crown spotted with white, The cape is of black silk, bound 3 the most distingue. 
with white. ‘White roses, black lace and ribbon. 

We give also in the front of the book illustrations of 
styles of dressing hair, making dresses, capes, caps, and 
sleeves, which need no description. 

GeneRAL Remarxs.—There have been but few new goods 
imported this season, economy being the order of the day, 
Old dresses are “made to look like new” as nearly as pos- 
sible. Skirts worn out at the bottom are renewed or 
lengthened by a bias band, plaiting or ruffle, or silk of 
black or some color contrasting well with the dress. In 
this way two old dresses often make one stylish new one. 
Then antiquated bodies, or worn out bodies, are discarded, 
and jaunty Zouave jackets with white shirt bodies and 
sleeves, or Garibaldi shirts, take their place. As the season 
advances, pique or Marseilles will take the place of silk or 
flannel for these articles. 

A very pretty dress may be arranged in the following 
way: A black silk skirt, either plain or trimmed, may be 
accompanied with a full body of white muslin, having 
bands of black velvet over the shoulder, crossed with the 
same in front in the form of a stomacher, and having a bow 
at the waist of the white muslin, wide, and with long ends, 
crossed with black velvet at the bottom. quired, made with three narrow pinked flounces at the 

Nothing new has as yet appeared in the way of trim- 3 bottom of the skirt, and a gathered low body, finished off 
ming skirts. In fact, it would be almost impossible to : round the waist with a sash of the same material as the 
have anything new in this respect, as sueh a variety of § dress, and pinked at the edges. 
styles are already worn. For boys’ dresses, KNICKERBOCKER Suits, made entirely of 

Dresses for evening wear are generally made with low- $ black silk velvet, and ornamented with large white mother- 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF Gray Pique OR MARSEILLES, braided in 
black. A loose linen shirt is worn under the Zouave jacket. 
Black straw Tudor hat. 

Fic. 0.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit OF BROWN AND WHITE 
Pia CassIMeRE.—This suit is trimmed with narrow 
bands of velvet as well as braiding. A linen shirt, ruffled, 
is worn with this suit. Straw hat. 

GENERAL REMARES.—It is rather too early to give many 
costumes as yet for children. But as at this season many 
parties for the little ones are given, we will enumerate 
some styles of dress suitable for such occasions. 

For little girls there is nothing so pretty and simple a8 
white tarlatane, or clear Swiss muslin, either embroidered 
or plain, which may be made in a variety of ways—either 
with flounces to the waist, or with double skirts, or with 
puffings. A broad sash of pinked silk, of some bright color, 
makes a pretty finish to the dress; these sashes being 
generally fastened at the left side. Tiny checked or striped 
light silks are very pretty where a quieter toilet is re- 
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SLOLLS. 


necked bodies, with points before and at the back, and } of-pearl buttons, are a very pretty evening dress. White 
with a fullness extending from the shoulders to the middle N stockings and patent leather boots, an embroidered collar, 
of the body. But bodies partially open, either square or in ? and closed sleeves, with a band of insertion forming a wrist- 
the heart shape, are the most popular. 8 band, should be wern with this style of dress. 
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READING THE WAR NEWS. 
























































HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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NAME FOR MARKING, 

















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


















































NAME FOR MARKING. 














* WALKING DRESS. 
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INSERTION FOR BABY’S DRESS 


PATTERN IN BRAIDING. 
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FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 
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PATTERN FOR SLIPPER: IN GOLD BRAID, ON CLOTH OR VELVET. 
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CORAL PATTERN: TO BE WORKED IN RED. 
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COLLAR; SLEEVE; AND CHEMISETTE. 


NEW STYLE OF CUFF: PART oF 





